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ART. I. The Hiffory of Great Britain, M igor the Reftoration to tha 
Acceffion of the Houfe of Hannover, By Fames Macpherfon, Ejq- 
* gto. 2 vol, 21. 2s. Cadell. 


The duty of criricism, fays the celebrated author of the 
Rambler *, << is neither to depreciate nor dignify by partial repre- 
“ fentations ; but to hold out the light of reafon, whatever it 
“may difcover, and to promulgate the determinations of 
‘* truTH, whatever fhe fhall diétate.+.”—If fuch be the duty 
of a fcrutinizer of mere literary merit, how much more fo is it 
that of the important inveftigator of hiftorical faéts and political’ 
charaéters ! An hiftorian fhould confider himfelf, as our Author 
obferves, “ in the light of a judge upon mankind and their 
“* actions.” Nor does he refemble merely a municipal magif- 
trate, who decides only upon the actions of the multitude, the 
common herd of mankind. We look up to him as to the arbiter’ 
of our opinions refpefting that fuperior order of human Beings. 
whom Providence hath raifed by nature, or permitted by accident 
to rife, to popularity and diftinguith themfelves as inftrumental 
to the general happinefs or mifery of their fellow creatures.—Of 
the dignity of his defign, the prefent writer appears to, be fully 
fenfible ; it had been well, perhaps, if he had deliberated a little 
longer on the difficulty of executing it. The beft intentions 
do not neceffarily confer adequate abilities; nor is. an enquirer, 
who is interefted in a purfuit, that tends to confirm his pfe- 
pofleflions, always aware of his own prejudices. Of his own 
impartiality, we are certain, he is not a proper judge, and 


* See Rambler, No, 93. . F 

+ That a fenfe of this duty really aétuates the London Reviewers, they can not. 
snly truly aver ; but, from the uncommon encouragement their undertakiug hath 
already met with from the Publick, can as confidently prefume on their being 
generally believed. 
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therefore we do not think, with Mr. Macpherfon, that * to 
“© form a judgment of his own fentiments.may be fairly lett 
‘© to the Author.” When«the culprit is the judge the caufe is 
palpably coram non judice—Our Author fays, ‘ he has felt no 
<* predilection for any party.” To this we will only anfiwer, 
that the man, who-fays, he has no prejudice in favour of any 
body ¢lfe, muft be wonderfwily prejudiced in favour of him. 
felf ; ‘* he who fays he has no fin deceiveth himfelf, and the 
‘* truth is notin him.” Not that we mean to infinuate that 
our Author is attached to the wrong party ; for to fpeak frankly 
of politital parties we hardly know which is the right. Certain 
it is with regard to the partizans, fo true is the adage, humanum 
eft errare, that, however upright or direct the intentions of the 
individual, the biafs of the general body is fufficiently feen in 
the aberrations of his conduét. ‘To the malevolent influence of 
the fpizit of- party in general, may be added,. the intoxicating 
pride of popularity in particular: the power of which is fo 
prevalent that, howevér defervedly fuch popularity may be ob- 
tained, it is. generally preferved by the meaneit arts of hypocrify 
and impofture. Hence it happens that the moft popular pa- 
triots of almoft every age, have in the end turned out the 
greateft impoftors in it. "The reafons are evident: In the firft 
place the difplay of the moft fingular merit depends greatly on 
incident : in the common courfe of things, great and interefting 
évents are not frequent, while the anhelations of publick ap- 
plaufe, require repeated relief from the breath of novelty. In 
the next, it is difficult for a body, biown up by accident be- 
yond the medium of its natural gravity, to forbear fubfiding by 
degrees to the level from which it has rifen: nay, granting its 
fuperiority of fituation decided, we rarely fee men, though 
raifed by merit above their competitors, who- are contented to 
look down, from a moderate height, on the reft of mankind; 
but, foon become over-weening, they feek to fwell the gigantic 
ftature of the natural man, into the prepofterous magnitude of 
an artificial coloffus: expeéting all others to ‘* walk. under 
‘* their huge legs to find themfelves difhonourable graves.” 
If at the fame time we reflect, that “ no man is a hero to his 
«* valet de chambre,” but that all men are fubjeé& to the 
paffions, frailties and failings of human nature, we fhall not 
wonder that the pen of a faithful hiftorian fometimes deduces 
admired aftions from contemptible motives, and copies charac- 
ters, celebrated for the performance of them, in colours very 
different from thofe in which partiality or misinformation had 
ariginally depifted them *. ’ 


"* Much has been repeatedly faid, about the facrilegious impiety of raking up the 
athes of the dead ; with reiterated repetitigns of the trite adage of Mil aif Bonum 
Mortuis:~ Bur it is rather too much, that the low cunning of knaves and fools thould 
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‘The reader muft not, therefore, fuppofe an hiftorian unfaith- 
ful or that he depreciates or dignifies with partiality, becaufe 
his reprefentations may not exaétly fquare with his own precon- 
ceptions of the perfons and things reprefented. It is a duty 
we owe both to him and ourfelves to ‘‘ hear all, and then let 
juftice hold the feale.”” It. would be, farther, unjuft to expeét 
more of a writer than he promifes to perform; as in his pro- 


mife of performance alfo he fhould be allowed to fpeak for 
himfelf. 


“ The papers of the family of Brunfwick-Lunenburgh, and thofe 
of the houfe of Stuart, having been placed in the hands of the author 
of the following volumes, he was encouraged to write the Hiftory of 
Great Britain, during a. very important period. The new light 
thrown upon public tranfactions, the difcoveries made in the fecret 
views of parties, the certainty eftablifhed with regard to the real 
characters of particular perfons, and the undeviating jultice rendered 
to all, will; he hopes, atone for his defeéts as a writer, and recom- 
mend his work to the public. Unwilling to advance any matter of 
fat, without proof, he has printed his materials *; and, for their 
authenticity, he refers the reader‘to the papers theinfelves. 

“In the dates of great events, in fats which fel! under public 
difcuffion, in decifions of importance, in the ftate of debts, taxes, 
grants, and fupplies, he has availed himfelf of the recerds and 
journals of the two houfes of parliament. In the detail of battles 
he has followed the beft military writers ; in well-known events, the 
uthors who wrote in the times, In defcribing the fecret fprings of 
attion, the private negociations of parties, the intrigues of minitters, 
and the motives of fovereigns, he has followed unerring guides, 
original papers. In relating the affairs of Great Britain, he has 
frequently introduced a fammary of the affairs of Europe. He has 
confulted, with the utmoft attention, the beft writers of foreign 
nations ; and endeavoured to yive a comprehenfive view of the ftate 
of other countries, in order to throw a more complete light on 
our own. 

“« Where the facts are important and but little known, the autho- 
rities have been carefully quoted. Where their truth is univerfally 
admitted, the author has been lefs anxious about the precifion of his 
citations. To croud a margin with the names of different writers, 
is aneafy, and, perhaps, a harmlefs impofture. In the minds of the 
fuperficial, the expedient might eftablifh an opinion of an author’s 
induftry and knowledge; but it would have: little effet on the 
judicious, from whofe decifion lie has moft to hopé and to fear. To 
the latter, it may be fufficient to obferve, that he has confulted, on 


not only carry them through the world in triumph, but that the dirt fhould cover 
trom infamy thofe who eught to have been buried alive under both. The befinefs, 
the indifpemtible duty, of an hiftorian, thoeld be nil mf yorum, whether of the 
dead or the living: ‘particularly of the former; as it is againft dead tyrants and 
defong villas only that a vittvons hiftorian cau, in thefe times, with any degree 
of (afeey, vent a fpirit of honett jndigiation, ‘ ? 
. * See the fubfequent Article, 
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every point, a greater number of printed works, than he would 
chufe to cite at the bottom of any page. He has taken no fact, in 
all its circumftances, from any one writer. His narrative is the 
general refult of an intenfe inquiry into what has been advanced 
on all fides. 

‘« In recording events, every poflible attention has been paid to 
the order of time. ‘The dates have been carefully inveftigated ; and, 
where they are not interwoven with the work, are placed at the 
bottom of the page. Jn matters already known and admitted, a 
comprehenfive brevity has been ftudied. No circumttance, however, 
has been, negleSted, no fact overlooked, that was thought either 
material in itfelf, or conducive to throw light on events of real 
importance. ‘The intrigues of the cabinet have been more minutely 
recorded than the operations of the field. In the defeription of 
battles, fieges, and naval engagements, the author has endeavoured 
to be concife. But he has marked the outlines of military operations 
with a precifion that brings forward the whole figure diftindly to 
the view. 

‘¢ Where the tranfactions are moft important, and leaft known, 
the greateit labour and time have been beftowed. The intrigues 
which preceded the Revolution, and were partly the caufe of that 
event, are inveftigated at an early period, and traced through their 
whole progrefs. The circumitances of the Revolution itfelf have 
been examined with the utmoft care, and the moft undeviating atten- 
tion to truth. The events that immediately followed the accefiion 
of William and Mary, particularly the affairs of Ireland, have em- 
ployed a great deal of time, as they have hitherto been very imper- 
fectly known. The negaciations of King James in France, his 
fecret intrigues with his former fubje€ts, have been carefully con- 
nectcd with the great line of hiftory; and their effects on public 
affairs, as well as on the conduct of particular perfons, have been 
pointed out, as the circumftances themfelves arofe. 

‘* Upon the death of James, and the fubfequent demife of King 
William, the whole fyftem of fecret intrigues for the throne fuffered 
a materia! change. In the firft years of Queen Anne, the adherents 
of the Pretender abroad, fixed their hopes on the fuppofed affection 
of that Princefs for her brother and family. Thofe in England who 
were moft attached to the hereditary defcent of the crown, entertained 
the fame views. ‘The dilturbances in Scotland, which terminated in 
the union of the two kingdoms, were fucceeded by events, which 

sith brevity, as they are in fome meafure already known. 
of men and meafures, which happened in the year 
1710, introduced a ipevien of hiftory that has been hitherto very little 
underhtood. The four laft years of Queen Anne, therefore, coft the 
author much time and labour; and if he has not fucceeded, his want 
of abilities muit be blamed, and not his want of information. 

*« The reign of Charles the Second has been much inveftigated 
by other writers. The caufes of many of the moft important events 
are already fufficiently known. But the ample extraéts from the life 
of King Salts the Second, which were placed here in the _. 
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hands, the accefs he had, in perfon, at Paris, to the papers of that 
Prince, together with fome materials, equally unknown, procured 
from other fources, have enabled him to throw a new, and, he hopes, 
a complete light on that period. He was advifed to prefix only a 
review of that reign to his work, But he neither liked that imper- 
fect mode of writing hiftory, nor could he be perfuaded, after he 
had examined the fubjeét, that any of his predeceffors had occupied 
the whole ground.” 

Mr. Macpherfon, indeed, goes fo far as to fay, ‘* he may aflirm, 
«« without vanity, that the hiftory of the period he has chofen, 
«« has been hitherto very imPERFECTLY KNOWN.” To this we 
can the more readily fubfcribe, as the modefty, with which he 
fpeaks of his,own work, feems to take away every imputation 
of vanity, in what he fays of the writings of others. Indeed 
fuppofing he fpeaks truth of their works, and has fo humble an 
opinion of his own, we fee not what vanity can be imputed to 
him, for having been made the inftrument of difcovering their 
defe&ts. How far he has fupplied thofe defects, and made a 
proper ufe of the materials put into his hands, becomes next 
the object of confideration. The great extent of Mr. Mac- 
pherfon’s work, and the narrow limits, to which the nature of 
ours is confined, added to the propriety of placing the Author, 
rather than ourfelves, before the eye of our readers, oblige 
us to fubmit that to their judgment and fagacity which we 
fhould perhaps run the rifk of impertinence in pointing out to 
them. 

The peried our Author has chofen, though as he fays, zm- 
perfectly known, [we muft fuppofe he means as to particular 
motives and private charaéters] is yet fo generally known as to 
public perfonages and fa&s, that we fhall not be expected to 
give a formal abftra& of fo trite a hiftory. A few extrads re- 
{pecting the moft momentous circumftances, and diftinguithed 
characters, with fome remarks on the literary merit of the 
compofition, will, we conceive, be the beft method of review- 
ing fuch a performance, and we flatter ourfelves moft accept- 
able to our readers. 

Of the Refforation with the intrigues attending it, and the 
various important events of the fubfequent reign, ong hiftori 
appears to have given in general, a fair and impai 
The charaéter of Charles, with which he clofé 
work does him particular honour as a writer. — 

“* The character of Charles the Second, like the tranfactions of 
his reign, has afflumed various appearances, in proportion to the 
paflions and prejudices of different writers. The nation being long 
divided into two parties, hiftory became an engine of faction, more 
than the vehicle of truth. The adherents of the crown, the favourers 
of the fucceflion in the ancient linc, have covered atts of folly and 
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inftances of defpotifm with panegyric. The fupporters of the revo. 
lution have done their beft to injure their own caufe, by fuppofing 
that it required to be juftified by the mifreprefentations and fictions 
of party. To fteer between the two extremes 1s the direé& path to 
truth, in the charatter of this Prince and the hiftory of his reign. 
To affirm that he was a great and a good King, would be as unjuk 
as to alledge that he was deftitute of all virtue, and a bloody and in. 
human tyrant. The lines of his mind have been already traced with 
fome precifion. His political condué& has been occafionaily examined, 
as the faéts arofe. The indolence of his difpofition, and the diffipz- 
tion occafioned by his pleafures, as they were at firft the fource of 
his misfortunes, became afterwards the fatety of the nation. Had 
he joined the ambition of power, and the perieverance and attention 
of his brother, to his own inifinuating and engaging addrefs, he 
might have fecured his own reputation with writers, by enflaving 
them with the nation. 

‘* In his perfon he was tall and well-made. His complexion was 
dark; the lines of his face ftrong and harfh, when fingly traced ; 
but when his features were comprehended in one view, they appeared 
dignified, and even pleafing. In the motions of his perfon he was 
ealy, graceful, and firm. His conftitution was flrong, and commu- 
nicated an active vigour to all his limbs. Though a lover of eafe 
of mind, he was fond of bodily exercife. He rofe early, he walked 
much, he mixed with the meaneft of his fubjeéts, and joined in their 
converfation, without diminifhing his own dignity, or raifing their 
prefumption. He was acquainted with many perfons in the lower 
ftations of life. He captivated them with fprightly tufns of humour, 
and with a kind of good-natured wit, which rendered them pleafed 
with themfelves. His guards only attended him upon public occa- 
fions. He took air frequently in company with a fingle friend; 
and though crowds followed him, it was more from a with to attract 
his notice, than from an idle curiofity. When evidence of detfigns 
againft his life was daily exhibited before the courts of juftice, he 
changed not his manner of appearing in public. I: was foon after 
the RRye-houfe plot was difcovered, he is faid to have been fevere on 
his brother’s character, when he exhibited a ftriking feature of his 
own. The Duke returning from hunting with his guards, found the 
King one day in Hyde-park. He exprefled his furprife how his 
Majefty could venture his perfon alone at fuch a perilous time, 
«* James,” replied the King, “ take you care of yourtelf, and I am 
fafe. Noman in England will kill mz to make you King.” 

“* When he was oppofed with mott violence in parliament, he 
continued the moit popular man in the kingdom. His good-breeding 
asa gentleman overcame the opinion conceived of his faults as a 
King. His affability, his eafy addrefs, his attention to the very pre- 
judices of the people, rendered him independent of all the arts of his 
enemies to inflame the vulgar. Their inexprefiible affection for his 
perfon, upon the difcovery of the intended affaffination at the Kye- 
houle, contributed much more than the management of his party to 
fay the confitution in ruins athis feet, Lig is faid, and with reafon, 
to 
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to have died opportunely for his country, Had his life extended to 
the number of years which the ftrength of his conftitution feemed to 

romife, the nation would have lof all memory of their liberties in 
fi nee Had he even furvived his brother, England would 
have gradually dropt into that tranquil but humiliating defpotifm 
which now prevails over moft of the nations of Europe. Had his 
fate placed Charles the Second in thefe latter times, when influence 
fupplies the place of obvious power, when the crown has ceafed to 
be diftreffed through the channel of its neceflities, when the repre- 
fentatives of the people, in granting fupplies for the public fervice, 
provide for themfelves, his want of ambition would have precluded 
the jealoufy, and his popular qualities fecured the utmott admiration 
of his fubjects. His gallantry itfelf would be conftrued into fpirit, in 
an age where decency is only an improvement on vice.” . 

Much clamour hath been lately raifed againft the publication 
of certain ftate-papers, defigned, as is pretended, to depreciate 
the charaéters and vilify the memory of thofe zealots for re- 
publican government, who gave fo much difturbance to the 
fecond Charles. After all the abule, however, that has been 
thrown out againft the Editor of thofe papers, it does not ape 
pear that any valid proof has been brought againft their au- 
thenticity. To confefs the truth, the faéts which were fuppofed 
to be fo derogatory to their honour, never appeared to us in 
that heinous light; in which they were affected to be feen by 
men, who conceive their political idols to have been endowed 
with all the virtues of patriotifm without the flighteft failings 
of humanity. 

Of thofe favorite republicans Ruffel and Sydney, our Author 
fpeaks with a becoming impartiality, that bears the marks, at 
leaft of a ftri& attachment to fincerity and truth. 

The trial, condemnation and character of Lord Ruffel is thus 
recorded : 

“« The day after the condemnation of thefe three confpirators the 
Lord Ruffel was brought to his trial. The witmeffes againft him 
were, Colonel Rumfey, one Sheppard a wine-merchant in London, 
at whofe houfe fome confultations had been held, and the Lord 
Howard of Efcric. The two firft concurred in their evidence with 
regard to Roffel’s being prefent at Sheppard’s hovfe, at a meeting 
of the party, where the difcourfe turned upon the meafure of feizing 
the guards. Rumfey fwore, that he had attended at a confultation 
of the leaders, at which the prifoner was prefent, to know, in the 
name of the Earl of Shaftetbury, their refolution concerning the 
sifing under Trenchard at Taunton. He gave in evidence, that he 
received for anfwer, ‘* that Trenchard had failed; and that nothing 
further could be done in the matter at that time.” He fwore, that 
though he did not particularly remember that Ruffe: fpoke concern- 
ing the infarrettion, he manifeftly confented to the aniwer. Howard 
gave a particular account of the ettablifhment of the council of fix in 
the preceding January ; of their debates concerning an infurreCtion 3 
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of their conferences with the Scots; and of their refolution of form 
ing a fund of thirty thoufand pounds, to anfwer the immediate occa- 
fions of the projected war. The witnefles, though accufed by fome 
writers of perjury, feem to have advanced nothing but the truth. 
Evea Rumfey, and particularly Sheppard, appear to have foftened 
the evidence againft Ruffel*. ‘The latter had at the very timea 
confiderable fumin his hands, which he had received from Ruffel, 
to be conveyed to the Earl of Argyle, who was making preparations 
for an infurreétion in Scotland +. 

‘“¢ The conduct of the attorney-general was more blameable than 
the evidence given by the witnefies. He expreffed himfelf in terms 
that bore his own conviétion of Ruffel’s guilt, before the witnefies 
were heard. He refufed his confent to a delay of the trial for a day, 
He would not permit a counfel to take notes of the evidence, for the 
ufe of the prifoner. This condué, though perhaps within the ftri& 
rules of law, was fevere, and therefore impolitic. But the chief 
jultice behaved with the utmoft candour and moderation. He, how- 
ever, refufed to hear counfel upon an irregularity in the indictment, 
of which Ruffel complained. The defence made by the prifoner 
himfelf was feeble and unfatisfaftory. He protefted with truth, that 
he had never entertained even a thought againft the King’s life ; but 
his being concerned in preparations for an infurrection, he neither 
affirmed nor denied. The jury, all men of refpectable charaéters, 
brought him in guilty, with little hefitation. His former character, 
his popularity, and the amiable virtues of his private life, created a 
general regret for his fate. But it does not appear that unfair means 
were ufed at his trial, or that any part of the proceedings againft him 
were contrary to common ufage of the law in cafes of treafon. 

“< Though feverity was by no means one of the vices of Charles, 
he refolved to liften to no requefts for a pardon. The entreaties of 
friends, the fupplications of a father, the tears of a wife, and even 
the petition of the unfortunate Lord himfelf, were produétive of no 
effect. When his feelings were attempted in vain, application was 
made to his neceffities. One hundred thoufand pounds were faid to 
have been offered for Ruffel’s life. But money itfelf could not pur- 
chafe forgivenefs for a perfon whofe conduct had fo much offended his 
pride. The very virtues of the criminal had rendered his vehement 
meafures lefs pardonable, as they might have been attended with 
danger. Ruffel, it matt be confeffed, had carried his oppofition into 
atts of violence, more calculated to irritate the King than to ferve 
the nation. The part which he took in parliament was regular and 
manly. His warmth in the affair of the exclufion might be excufed 
by the utility of the meafure. But when he appeared in the com- 
pany of Oates, to prefent the Duke of York for recufancy, he funk 
beneath the dignity of his principles, and gave offence without 
ferving his own caufe. No part of his public conduct feemed to be 
either forgot cr forgiven. Charles, in remitting the ignominious 
part of tle fentence, accompanied the favour with a faccalin ex- 


* Carte’s Ormonde, vol. ii. + Lord Grey’s Hilt, of the Rycshoufe plot. 
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refive of refentment. ‘ The Lord Ruffel,’ faid he, ¢ thal! find that 
¢ [ am poffeffed of that prerogative which he denied to me in the 
¢ cafe of the Vifcount Stafford.’ This alluded to the vchemence 
with which Ruffel fupported in parliament an opinion ‘that the 
« King could not remit any part of the punifhment appointed by 
« Jaw for traitors *.” 

«“ The conduc& of Ruffel under condemnation tas decent and 
affecting. At his execution his behaviour was maniy and cool. 
Having, ever fince he was feized, refigned all hopes of life, his mind 
was fortified againft death. The feattold on which he was beheaded 
was ereéied in Lincoln’s-inn-fields +. This place was chofen, as the 
neareft fquare to Newgate J, where he was confined. Party-writers 
afcribed the choice to a circumftance not founded on fact. Initead 
of {peaking to the multitude, he gave a paper, containing his laft 
thoughts, to the fheriff, The fhort fpeech with which he is faid to 
have accompanied the delivery of the paper, appears not to be 
genuine. It denies all knowledge of an intended infurrection ; an 
untruth too palpable to have been uttered by a man deemed even 
by his enemies fincere. The fpeech publithed in his name feems 
partly to be the production of another pen. Dr. Burnet attended 
him in prifon, and he interefted himfelf for the memory of his 
friend. His fpeech contains neither an explicit confeffion, nor ab- 
folute denial of the infurrection. But he was extremely anxious to 
remove the imputation of a defign againft the life of the King, and 
for achange in the government. The precaution was fuperiluous. 
The evidence contained no dire& charge of that kind, The allegation 
in the indiétment was a mere implication of law, introduced into the 
practice of the courts to accommodate actual preparations for treafon 
to the ftatute of Edward the Third. 

** The amiable character of this unfortunate Lord made his fate 
to be regarded as fevere. He was a man of virtue in private life, 
and of principle in his public condu€&. In the character of a fon, a 
hufband, and a friend, he merited every praife. In a fincere affec- 
tion for his country, he had few equals. But his talents were li- 
mited ; his temper fanguine; his patriotifm frequently degenerated 
into paflion. He was credulous, through vehemence; and through 
his credulity, the dupe of defigning men. His popularity, however, 
was neither acquired by art, nor retained by meannefs. He was a 
ftranger to duplicity ; and as he-had few vices to hide, he concealed 
none ot his virtues, ‘Thofe amiable qualities, which feldom accom- 
pany an extenfive capacity, rendered him regretted by all. Though 
he had no claim on the favour of Charles, his pardon would have 
been a popular att. His fate, however, has-been more lamented 
by late writers than by his own cotemporaries. Many could not 
feparate the idea of rebellion from an infurrection. Few could dif- 
tinguih a meditated rifing againft the King’s authority, from a defign 
again his life. ‘The evils of a civil war were deemed, by the moft 
of mankind, ‘more dangerous than the grievances which the popular 


: Parl. Debates, MS. + July 21, 1683. 
¢ Buract’s two fermons, preached in Newgate before Lord Ruffel. 
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party meant to prevent, by fuch violent meafures. They could 
fcarce reconcile to their minds, that the lofs of a city-election was a 
fufficient reafon for involving the nation in blood. Upon the whole, 
if the meafures of the crown juttified the defigns of Ruftel, Charles 
was fearce to be blamed.for abandoning that Lord to the animad- 
verfion of the law.” 

We cannot forbear tranfcribing the paragraph immediately 
following, relative to the unfortunate Effex; as well becaufe it 
affords as ftriking an inftance of perfonal phrenzy as of party 
madnefs. 

* On the day of Ruffel’s trial, the Earl of Effex cut his own 
throat * with a razor in the Tower. Though a man of virtue, he 
was long known to have maintained the lawfulnefs of fuicide in his 
converfation +. Subjeét by conftitution to fits of melancholy, he 
became exiremely dejected upon his being confined, Confcious of 
the part which he had atted in the preparations for an infurreétion, 
he deemed that evidence would not be wanting ; and he réfolved to 
prevent difgrace by death. The King and the Duke of York hap- 
pened by accident to be that morning in the Tower, to fee the proof 
of a piece of ordnance of a new invention{. This circumftance 
furnifhed their enemies with an opportunity of afcribing to them 
the murder of Effex. Though there was not the flighteft foundation 
for ‘this heavy charge, the imputation continued. Though the 
coroner’s inqueft returned their verdict felf-murder; though the 
friends and tamily of the unfortunate Earl found no grounds of fuf- 
picion; though many circumftances, demonttrating the impoflibility 
of a murder, were produced ; it fuited the views and the malignity 
of party to impofe the tale on the world. Men of fenfe, however, 
were not deceived. If the court, as had been afferted, had, by ma- 
nagement, converted the laws into engines of vengeance, it was 
deemed that their ufing other means was foolifh, abfurd, and in- 
credible.” 

Of the chara&er of the celebrated Algernon Sidney, and the 
circumitances that immediately contributed to the cataftrophe of 
his life, our hiftorian fpeaks as follows. ; 

* During feveral months after the death of the Lord Raffel, no 
erfon accuted, and feveral were in cuftady, was brought toa trial. 
‘There was, however, one more ot the council of fix, whofe prior 
conduct feemed to preclude him from favour, and whofe principles, 
on account of his courage and abilities, were feared. This was, 
Alpernon Sidney, who had remained prifoner in the Tower ever 
finee the beginning of July, when he was firft .accufed by the Lord 
Howard of Efcric. An accidental change in the higher departments 
of the Jaw feemed to pave the way for the trial of Sidney, Saunders, 
Lord-chief juitice of the King’s Bench, a man of obfcure birth and 
limited talents, had been found unfit for his place, from the debilities 
which arofe from aa intempzrate and. vicious lite. Upon his death, 


* Swi't's Remarks on Mackay. ¢ Carte’s Ormonde, ~ Bavnet. 
Contin. of Baker. 
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jn the month of September, he was fucceeded in his office by Sir 
George Jefferys *, chief-juftice of Chefter, a man of outrageous abi- 
lities and violent principles. Bold and intrepid, from a fixed difre- 
gard of the world; profligate, from a contempt of virtue ; fair only 
ro thofe whom he feared.; a tyrant to the unfortunate, anda fawning 
flave to the great. But even Jefferys, in indifferent matters, was as 
juit in his decifions as he was able in his opinions +. But when the 
rights of the fubject interfered with the prerogative of the crown, he 
warped juftice to his political views ; and, being an able, he became 
a terrible judge. 

“ Jefierys, from the fiercenefs of his chara&ter, was deemed the 
only fit match for the abilities and firrmnefs of Sidney. On the 7th 
of November, the prifoner was brought from the Tower to the bar 
of the King’s Bench, where he was arraigned upon an indictment of 
treafon, for confpiring the death of the King, and for levying war 
againft his Majeity. He defired a fortnight to prepare for his trial, 
which was granted; and he was brought again to the bar on the 
21 of November. The chief articles againit him were his fendin 
a meflenger into Scotland, to invite the malecontents of that king- 
dom to rebellion; and his writing a treafonable libel, found in his 
clofet, upon the original and forms of tbo agst Though per- 
haps fcarce any doubt was entertained of the part which Sidney acted 
in the intended infurre&tion, the evidence wus not fo full as the 
laws of treafon required. Weft, Rumfey, and Keiling fivore only 
from heariay. ‘The teftimony of the Lord Howard of Efcric was 

fitive, home, and decifive. But as one fact only, and that fworn 
gra witnefs, was not fufficient to condemn the prifoner, aid for 
that purpofe was derived from the pretended libel found in his clofet. 
The axiom, that * to write was to aét,’ was inculcated with vehe- 
mence; and general obfervations upon government were ftrained to 
make them apply to the prefent times. 

“« ‘Fhough much was expected from the {pirit and abilities of Sid- 
ney, men were difappointed when he came to his defence {. He 
infifted, that the confpiring to levy war, and to compats the death of 
the King were two diftinét crimes ; and that the fir did not fall 
within the ftatute of Edward the Third, upon which he was tried. 
He argued againit the credibility of the Lord Howard’s evidence ; 
andin that point only he feems not to have been fincere. The profli- 

cy of Howard, his ingratitude to Sidney himfelf, the point of view 
in which he ftood, as an evidence againft his friends, were all favour- 
able to the prifoner. But his adhering, without any material devia- 
tions, to the great line of fa&ts already proved, left little room to 
doubt of the truth of his teftimony. Sidney argued with sof vche- 
mence and juftice, againft the w/e made againft him by the court of. 
the pretended libel. Though it was connected by the Attorney 
General, and fuftsined by the judges, as a part of the late con{pi- 
racy, it appeared, by undoubted proofs, to have been written many 
years before. Befides, being upon the general fubject of government, 


* Kennet, vol, iii, + Noxth’s Examen. t Kennet, vol. iii, 
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the pofitions which it contained could not, without the moft glaring 
injuftice, be conftrued into a feditious and dangerous libel. They 
might ferve as inftances of the principles of the author; but as they 
never had been publifhed, and probably never feen by a fecond 
perfon, they could not poffibly have done any mifchief, to juftify the 
animadverfion of the law. 

“© The arguments of Sidney, and the legal defects in the evidence, 
were but feeble pleas where the court had rcfolved to condemn, 
The known republican principles of the prifoner, the certainty of 
his being in fome degree concerned in the late confpiracy, his uncom- 
plying {pirit, and even his abilities, had already prejudged him in the 
minds of the royal party. A partial charge by Jefferys induced a 
prejudiced jury to bring him in guilty. The informality in the 
proceedings, and the dete¢ts in the evidence, were dangerous prece- 
dents, and generally condemned. But thefe inftances of injuftice 
regard only the judges and the jury. Sidney afked a pardon in a 
manner calculated to have it refufed. Charles may be excufed for 
not granting it to one who was an avowed enemy to monarchy, and 
who was undoubtedly guilty of defigns againtt his government, if not 
ultimately againft his life. A fortnight after his receiving his fen- 
tence, Sidney was beheaded on Tower-hill; the King having remit- 
ted the ignominious part of his fentence, on account of the high 
quality of his tamily. His behaviour at his execution, though firm 
and undaunted, was more enthufiaftic than dignified and fedate. In 
a {peech from the fcaffold he repeated the fubftance of his defence 
at his trial in a manly, concife, but paffionate manner; and when he 
was ready to lay his head on the block, he glcried to die for the good 
old caufe in which he had been engaged from his youth *. 

“* The fuppofed injuftice which attended his death, rendered 
Sidney more famous than any ftriking circumftances in his life, 
Being a republican from opinion, he had been active againft the 
Jate King; and from the fame principle he oppofed Cromwell, when 
his conduc became fubverfive of public liberty, When the parlia- 
ment, had ettablifhed a thew of freedom, upon the refignation of 
Richard Cromwell, he entered into the fervice of his country: but 
at the reftoration, he preferred a voluntary exile to a fubmiffion to 
kingly government. When the connection of the court with France, 
the popery of the Duke of York, and the artifices of the oppofing 
party in parliament, feemed to promife troubles in England, he foli- 
cited and obtained a pardon from the King. He herded afterwards 
with the popular party; but he never had influence fufficient to ob- 
tain an undifputed feat in parliament, even when moft of the elec 
tions were carried againft the court. In his political opinions he 
was harfh and auftere ; and even in his private converfation command- 
ing and haughty. He was admired by many for his integrity and 
abilities ; but he never was an objectof love. His principles {uited 
neither a people accuftomed to the government of a fiagle perfon, 
nor the profiigacy of the times. In Rome or Athens, in the days 
of their fimplicity and freedom, he might have arrived at the fame 


* Kennet, His laft Speech, &c. 
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of their firft patriots; but he was a vifionary politician, and even a, 
dangerous citizen ander a monarchy. In the extravagance of his 
views feems to confift the greate defeé&t in his judgment. He 
dreamed perpetually of an ideal fabric of a republic, without con- 
fidering the wretched materials of which it was to have been 
framed.” 

In aid of the above circumftances, that fo powerfully tended to 
put a period to the vifionary theory and reftlefs praétices of, 
Sidney, our Author mentions, as being fatally contributing, 
“ the unfettled and puerile behaviour of the Duke of Monmouth.” 
—Sidney’s life, fays he, ‘* could not have been fpared, with- 
out convincing the world, that Monmouth had fatisfied the 
King that there had not been a real confpiracy, a circumftance 
which that mifguided nobleman was folicitous to prove to his 
party.” Our Author fhould rather have faid, ‘‘ of which he was 
folicitous to perfuade his paxty,” as it was incapable of proof, 
being directly contrary to the truth. 

Of the character of this unhappy young nobleman the writer 
sives fome ftrtking traits; for a fpecimen of which, as well as 
of his portraits of other ftill more important perfonages, that 
figure in the fequel of his hiftory, we muft beg the reader's 
patience till.our next Review. 





ART. Il. Original Papers; containing the Secret Hiftory of 
Great Britain, from the Reftoration, to the Acceffian of the 
Houfe of Hannover. To which are prefixed Extracts from the 
Life of Fames II. As written by Himfelf. The whole arranged 
and publifhed by Fames Macpherfon, Efg. Periculofe plenum 


opus alee*. Hor. 2 vol. gto. 2]. 2s. Cadell. 


This publication may be regarded, by the reader, in the 
light, in which it is exhibited by the editor, as a proper Sup- 
plement to the Hiftory, ‘which is the fubjeé&t of the preceeding 
Article. It appears, indeed, to confift of the materials, of 
which the Hi/erian hath profeffedly compofed the moft novel and 
interefting part of his performance ; confifting of the private 
papers of the Stuart family, and thofe of the houfe of Brunf- 
wick Lunenburgh. ; 

“ The firft, fays the Editor, confift of the colle&ion of Mr. 
Nairne, who was under-fecretary, from the Revolution to the end of 
the year 1713, to the minifters of King James the Second, and to 
thofe of his fon. ‘The latter comprehend the material part of the 


* Fromahint, that has been oblizingly given us, and our own fenfe of its pro- 
pricty, we thall occafiowally infert the mottos, printed in the title-pages of books ; 
convinced that they are fometimes not only peculiarly expreffive, but a leading 
circumftance, by which, as our correfpondeat obferves, we may often difcover ex 
pede, Herculem, 
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correfpondence and fecret negotiations of the houfe of Hannover, 
their agents and their friends in Britain, throughout the reign of 
Queen’Anne. ‘The extracts from the life of King James the Second, 
confilting of more than thirty fheets of print, were partly taken by 
the laté Mr, Thomas Carte, and ‘partly by the Editor, ina journey 
he made for that purpofe to France. Mr, Nairne’s papers cante into 
the poffefion of Mr. Carte, fome time’ before his death. ‘To thefe, 
the Editor, who had free accefs to {uch manufcripts as He open in 
the Scotch College at Paris, hath added many valuable acquifitions 
of his own.” 

As to thefe acquifitions of the Editor’s own, notwithftanding 
we are told the oricinaLs are wow.in the hands of the Book. 
feller*, the incredulous reader may fufpect their authenticity; 
efpecially as the Editor tells us eliewhere+, “* He has received 
“« papers from perfons, whofe names he is not permitted to 
«* mention to the public.”—It muft be owned, ‘neverthelefs, 
that he makes the beft apology.for this kind of umauthenticated 
authentic papers, when (fpeaking of the anecdotes and traditions 
preferved by the induftrious Mr. Carte) he fays, <‘ Where they 
ftand unfupported by other evidence, they fhould be left to that 
degree of credit, which the reader may choofe to beftew. Such 
accounts, in their nature uncertain. and liable to deception, 
lofe their whole force, when oppofed by the written teftimony 
of thofe whom they may concern. But, when they fall with 
eafe and fitnefs into the line of eftablifhed fa@ts, they deferve 
fome portion of hiftorical faith.” 

It may afford fome farther fatisfaction to. the reader, alfo, to 
inform him that the Editor gives a much more fatisfa&tory ac- 
count of the refources, from whence he drew tlie greater part 
of his materials. At the fame time, before we enter on this 
voluminous mafs of borrowed matter, the reader will probably 
be pleafed with a fpecimen, of what may be called the more 
peculiar property of the compiler. ‘This we fizft. mect in his 
Introduction. Fo ha 

“« The greateft part of mankind form their political opinions on 
the ufages of paft times. _With an excufable reverence for their an- 
ceftors, they fuffer rights derived from natfire to be decided by prece- 
dent; and among many nations in Europe, the habit of fubmiffioa 
to arbitrary power is a fufficient argument for flavery. In this coun- 
try the fupporters of the freedom of the people, and thofe who fa- 
vour the high prerogatives of the crown, make equally their appeal 
to antiquity, and, with q kind of mutual confent, reit the juttice of 
their refpective claims on the authority of former ages. Nothing, 


# Mr. Cadell not being a more indifputable judge of originals than Mr, Becket 
and we know that the judgment of the latter has been, with refpe& to this very 
Editor, recently called in queftion. Indeed, it fhould feem that thefe originals, ws 
well'as thofe of Offan can be nothing but copes. * ” 

-  Introduttion, page 9. 
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however, ‘is more ridiculous, than to fuppofe that freedom can be. 


received as 2 legacy ; or that abject progenitors have any right to 
catail avery on their pofterity. 


“ ‘his maxim, however, has feldom any weight with the grent, 


body of anation. The truth is, men are more fate im_refting their 


chims om pretedénts, than in récurring perpetually to firit principles. 
‘The authority of facts is obvious, and underftood by all. But few, 
are capable. of comprehending that manly pillofophy, which deems. 


eyery government unjuft that is not free. o afcertain, therefore, 
the genuine circumftances of former tranfactions ; to redeem hiftory 
from the mifreprefentations of the defigning, the etrors of the 
ignorant, and the weaknefs of the prejudiced; to give to charaéters 
‘Beir genuine colour; to fhew mankind, without either fear or 
favour, as they were, is certainly deferving well of a people who 
meafure their public happinefs and their political mifery by the fam- 
dard of other times. 

“ The moft free nations have oftener defived their liberty from 
accident, than from a fenfe of the juitice, which mankiad owe to 
themfelves. The. people of England, in particular, were leat fuc- 
cefsful, when they made their greateft efforts to be free. In their 
zeal to circumfcribe the power ot the rrince, they fell themflves 
into a ftate of humiliating flavery. Men of more abitity than prin- 
ciple fprung, as is ufual, from anarchy and civil difcord. The firk 
caufe of conteft was either forgot or neglected. Demagogues, as 
might have been expetted, ftarted up into tyrants. ‘The nation lof 
its balance, in exerting its force againft the crown: and defigning 
men had an intereft in preventing the unwieldy body from recover- 
ing from its fall. 

“ This new {pecies of tyranny.was not, however, deftined to lait 
long. A defpotiim impofed, by either terror or force, required a 
continuance of the fame-abilities by which it had been eftablifhed. 
The engine which Cromwell himfelt could f{carce wield with eafe, felt 
to pieces in the feeble hands of his fon. Anarchy fucceeded, and 
threatened confequences of the worft kind. In the midft of the 
cabals and factious of their leaders, the people remained in a me- 
Juncholy fufpence. They remembered patt imiferies, they fel the 
prefent, they were anxious for the future. A majority had been 
bent, by force, fram their principles. Some, difappointed im their 
hopes of freedom, others, in their fchemes of power, became paf- 
five, cancerming their political fate; and, by a train of circum- 
ances which human prudence could not have forefeen, the nation 
reared, in a few months, the fabrick of government, which [ir] had 
taken them fo many years to deftroy. 

** In the violence of the national joy, upon the refloration of 
monarchy, men neglefied to make fuch ftipulatiors as. might prevent 
future difputes with the crown. This complajfant negligerce be- 
came afterwards dangerous to the people, and ruined the family of 
the prince. Things being again {ct afloat, the ftorm arofe. The 
memory of pait miferies. prevented not future contefts, -A, King 
without principle, and a faction without patriotifm, namie < 
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felves againft each other, with the prejudices of the different parties, 
Which ftill divided the nation. A vittory, on either fide, muft have 
ruincd the balance of the conftitution. No intermediate choice feemed 
to have been left, between monarchial defpoti{m and popular anarchy 
and confufion.” 

«In this period of violence, of faction, and of intrigue,” 
the editor of thefe volumes fays, “‘ he has chofen to begin his 
account of the affairs of Great Britain*; obferving, that he is 
perfuaded the papers, contained in his colleétion, will convince 
the public, that he has very much to fay, that is both /rriking 
and new. 

\fter giving a particular, though concife, account of the 
fources, from which he has derived his information, our editor 
proceeds to fpeak of the arrangement of his matewals, as 
follows : = 

“« The order of time has been throughout followed with exactnefs, 
The papers themfelves have been illuftrated by hiftorical connexions, 
accounts of their various authors, and uninterrupted allufions to the 
leading faéts to which they relate. The extraéts from the Memoirs 
of King James the Second are given, in one continued feries, to the 
end of the year 1698. The original papers, arranged with the utmoft 
attention under the heads of their refpective years, begin in the me- 
morable 1688. At the beginning of every year, efpecially in the 
reign of Queen Anne, an oe introduétion 1s: placed; and 
events to which the papers refer are briefly ftated. Nothing, upon 
the whole, has been omitted, that might contribute to make the 
colleétion anfwerable to its title ; as it actually comprehends, in the 
literal fenfe of the words, the fecret hiftory of Great Britain, during 
the period to which it relates, : 

«* The editor has paid throughout, the utmoft attention to the 
fatisfaction and convenience of the public. Nothing is printed, except 
for mere illuftration, that ever “sewn before through the prefs; at 
leaft confiflent with the editor’s knowledge ; and his reading, on the 
period of his hiftory, has been pretty extenfive. Long memorials 
are abridged. Where letters are tedious, extracts are only given. 
But nothing is omitted that could be thought to contribute to throw 
any new light, either on the events of hiftory, or on the characters 
of men. ‘To leffen the expence to purchafers, the work is not 
{welled with originals in languages not generally known. Three- 


* By an avkward tranfpofition of words, our editor has here, as well as in other 
places, but ill expreffed his meaning. His account certainly begins at the period he 
is {peaking of; but it was not at that period he chofe, as he fays, to begin that 
account. Our editor, indeed, is frequently too loofe in his ftile; thus in the pre- 
ceding paflage, he talks of having ruined the. balance of the conftitution. Now,” 
though to difeurb or pe a balance may be faid properly enough; nay, though to 
demolifp, or even to deffroy a balance, be tolerable, to“ ruin a balance,” has neither 
literal nor metaphorical propricty. We. fhould have left fuch flips as thefe for the 
petty prey of verbal critics ; were not Mr. Macpherfon a writer of eminence, and 
did he not therefore unpardonably afford fo large a field for the difplay of fuch little 
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fourths of the papers themfelves are in French, Italian, and High 
Dutch. ‘Thefe were tranflated, under the eye of the editor, with the 
utmott care and fidelity. Ais the diction of the writers themielves is 
feldom elegant, more care has been taken to preferve the fenfe, than 
to embellifh the fentiment. The object of fuch publications as the 
prefent, is more to inform than to amufe the reader; yet the editor 
has been at fome pains to render it agreeable as well as inftractive.” 

Such is the account the editor givesy of his labours, in his 
introduation; which he modeftly, and yet {piritedly, con- 
cludes thus : 

“‘ In a period replete with important events, and fubject to revo- 
lution and change, the editor labouring, as it were, under the weight 
of facts and materials, may have committed fome miftakes, that may 
require the reader’s indulgence. He believes, however, that thele 
are not, in ‘themfelves, material; as he flatters himéelf, that he 
moved, through his fubje&t, with a degree of light fufficient to pre- 
clude all glaring errors. In the tranflation of many papers, in 
making extracts from fuch as were either too unimportant or tedious 
to be given complete, he has frequently availed himfelf of the aifif- 
tance of a friend. But as the editor himfelf has travelled, with 
attention, over the fame ground, he is, as he ought to be, accountable 
for the defeéts of the whole. 

“ Such as it is, the editor delivers the work, with little anxiety, 
to the public. The novelty of the facts, the uninterrupted ftream 
of frefh light, if the expreffion may be ufed, which they throw on 
the hiitory of this country, during the period through which they 
extend, will, he is convinced, recommend the publication to the 
world. The new turn given to many important events, and the 
change made in various great characters, will, perhaps, offend fuch 
as are bigots, with regard to the fuppofed political opinions and 
views of their forefathers. ‘To thefe the editor has only to fay, that 
he has religioufly adhered, throughout, to Truth ; and that it could 
not be expected he fhould rifk his own reputation, by concealing arly 
facts that came to his knowledge, though they might tend to fully 
the fame of TuE1R anceftors.” 

We fhall proceed to give a general fketch of our Author’s 
arrangement and conneétion of his materials, with extracts from 
the moft fingular and interefting of the papers themfelves. The 
firft of thefe, agreeable to the title-page, are extracts from the 
life of James II. as written by himfelf ; which are introduced by 
our Author with the following exordium. 

“ 1660. The government of Oliver Cromwell, notwithftanding 
the vigour of his councils, being unfupported by the opinions of 
the people, promifed neither ftability nor permanency. The fabric 
raifed, by his addrefs and abilities; was deftined to fall with his 
own life; and the feeds of anarchy and confufion, which his autho- 
rity had checked in their growth rather than removed, began to 
fpring forth from the paffions of leaders and the prejudices of parties. 
Setts, who had carried their enthufiafm in matters of religion, into 
their opinions of government, had remained in that — obe- 
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dience, which force extorts from fear. The death of Cromwell, 

removing the fears of all, gave room to their refpective hopes. ‘The 
adherents of the doétrines of the church of England looked forward 
to the reftoration of monarchy. The Prefbyterians, oppreffed, for 
feveral years, by the independents, were ready to gra{p at any 
change that might put a period to the power of their enemies. The 
republicans themfelves preferred the return of the kingly authority 
to the continuance of a tyranny, that, under the name of freedom, 
had fubjected the nation to a military government. The meafures 
of all the three were calculated to promote the fame object, though 
their immediate views were as different as their principles and incli- 
nations. 

«© Such was the undetermined ftate of parties, in England, in the 
end of the year 1659. General Monk entered that kingdom, with 
an army, ©n the firft of January 1660. He found the nation pre- 
pared for any change that might deliver them from the prefent 
anarchy. In their ak from the confequences of the contetts be- 
tween the remains of a parliament they hated, and an army they 
had reafon to fear, very little preffure was neceflary to turn the cur- 
rent in favour of monarchy. © It is, therefore, doubtful, whether 
Monk permitted himfelf to be carried down the ftream, or directed 
its force to favour his own views. His prudence, or perhaps his 
timidity, was well fuited to the peculiar ftate of the times. When 
he fat, involved in his natural referve, at the helm, he fuffered the 
people, in appearance, to fteer their own courfe to what they deemed 
a permanent fettlement of their diftracted affairs. 

* “« A few leading fa&ts may be neceflary to introduce the 
reader to the follwing extraéts. On Friday, the fixteenth of March, 
the long parliament was diffolved, by their own act, after having 
continued, through various interruptions, for near twenty years. On 
the twenty-fifth of April, the new parliament affembled at Wet- 
minfter. On the firft of May, Annefley, prefident of the council 
of ftate, prefented, unopened, a letter from King Charles the Second 
to General Monk, to be by him communicated to the council of ftate 
and officers of the army. © The ‘letter was read, with the utmot 
a amidft the repeated fhouts of the members. The turbulent 
joy of parliament was foon communicated to the people. The King 
was proclaimed on the 8th of May ; and before the end of the month 
he arrived in London. 

** In this period, begin the extraéts from the life of King James 
the Second, then Duke of York. ‘They contain the whole of the 
fecret hiilory of his brother’s reign, fome very important facts con- 
cerning his own, and many fecret negociations during the firit nine 
years of King William. The editor has reduced the whole, for the 
convenience of the reader, into the order of time. King James, a3 
the fubject fuggefted itfelf in his mind, made notes of the tran- 
fa€tions in which he was moft concerned, at different periods, He 
fometimes kept regular journals of the facts, as they arofe. His 
precifion, with regard to place and time, cannot be fufficiently 
commended. In reviewing the faéts which he had fet down in his 


journal, he frequently added circumftances which he had — 
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ytcord before; and ‘to this muft be afcribed fome repetitions that 
occur in the following extracts. 

‘¢ Some. notes concerning the life of James, extracted from thefe 
memoirs, are thrown into the appendix to the fecond velume of ori- 
ginal papers, as they concern a period, prior to ‘his’ brother’s reito- 
ration to the throne, The fubitance of what he wrote from the year 
1652 to 1658, was given by himfelf ‘to the Cardinal de Bouillon, 
in the year 1695; and they are annexed to the memoirs of the 
Vifcount de Turenne. No part of King James’s memoirs, after the 
reftoration, was ever in the hands of any writer; therefore the ex 
tracts, and moft of the facts they contain, are new to the world.” 

To felect a few paffages from fuch a quantity of materials.as 
are here prefented us, would be attended with no difficulty, were 
we not bewildered in our choice of thofe which may afford the 
moft information and entertainment to our readers; for, as the 
moft we can do, will yet be but little, we could with that little to 
be curious and interefting. At prefent we muft content our- 
felves with a fhort extract ; which, as we mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article, the unfortunate influence that the verfatile bé- 
haviour of the Duke of Monmouth had on the fate of the cele- 
brated Algernon Sydney, fhall confift of a quotation of two 
fhort extracts ; containing the Charaéter of the one, and a little 
anecdote, refpecting the other, of thofe unhappy: perfonages. 

“ Pepce with the Dutch was concluded, by thie interpofition of 
M. de Frefno, the Spanifh ambaffador, who had a plenipotentiary 
power from Holland. It was proclaimed in March. 

‘* The houfe of commons prefled the King to a war with France. 
The fecond teft’ was contrived to get the Duke of York removed 
from the King’s prefence, and even. from the fucceflion. It was to 
contain a renunciation of many other tenets held by Roman Catho- 
licks ; none to come into the King’s prefence, without leave firft ob- 
tained, under the hands of fix privy councellors.. But the Duke’s 
friends, by a majority of two, got a claufe to except him; which 
put Shaftefbury fo much out of humour, that he faid he did not 
care what became of the bill. He urged againit the Duke’s fuccef= 
fion, Md divorcing the King, and fetting up. the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, 

i Monmouth, who was bred a Roman Catholick, under the name 
of Crofis, was very handfome, had ho great capacity, bat outward 
parts made him agreeable ; tall, well-fhaped, a good air, civil be- 
haviour, none danced better, very brave, even cunning and infi- 
nuating, He got, at laft, to be made General of the forces in Eng- 
land; and even defigned to get the great feal put to his commiffion, 
as the King’s fon, without adding xetura/. Vernon, his Secretary, 
has ftruck out the word xatural, in the patent obtained, for General 
of Scotland; and Lauderdale refufed.to draw it otherwife, than 
during pleajure, and with.the word natural. He got alfo a.commiffion 
ol General, with which he was oing to command in Tlanders, 
againft Frarice ; but was ftopt by the peace. 
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«« The Duke of Monmouth had been bred, in France, a Roman 
Catholick, under father Gough, an. Englith oratorian. His tutor, 
‘Thomas Rofs, a Scotfman, put the thoughts of legitimacy into his 
head ; .and . would have Bifhop Cozens to certity, that he had 
married the King and Mrs. Walters, who refufed it, with indignity, 
and gave immediate notice of it to the King, who removed Rofs 
from about him. Mrs. Walters, for that was her true name, was 
born of Welch parents, very handfome, little wit and fome cunning, 
Colonel Algernoon Sidney, who was then a Colonel under Oliver 
Cromwell, trafficked for her firft ; and was to have had her for fifty 
broad pieces. This I had from his own mouth. But, beirg com- 
manded haftily out of London to his regiment, he miffed her ; and 
fhe went to Holland, where his brother, Robert Sidney, lighted on 
her and kept her, for fome time. The King, being then at the 
Hague, heard of her, and got her from him, who faid, at the 
fame time, thefe words to fome of his friends, ‘ Let who will have 
* her, the is already fped.” And after her being with the King, 
fhe proved fo foon with child, and came fo near the time, that the 
world had caufe to doubt, whofe fon Monmouth was*. When he 
grew aman, he proved the likeft thing to him I ever faw, even to 
a very wart on bis face. After the had this child, the kept fo little 
meafure with the King, and lived fo loofely when he was in Scot- 
land, that when, after the Worcefter fight, he came to France, and 
fhe came thither, he would have no further commerce with her. She 
ufed, in vain, all her little arts. She tried to perfuade, Dottor 
Cozens that fhe was a convert, and would quit her feandalous way 
of life; and had, at the fame time, a child, by the Earl of Carling- 
ton, who grew up to be a woman, and was owned by the mother 
to be hers; as like the Earl as poffible. When the King went to 
Germany, the impofed on Sir H. V. The King’s refident at Bruffels, 
to go along with her to Cologne, and afk leave to marry him. But 
all being in vain, fhe abandoned herfelf, and grew fo common that 
fhe died at Paris, after the reftoration, of the difeafe incident to 
her profeffion. 

‘« When Monmouth came over, with the Queen-mother, he was 
called young Mr. Crofts; pretending to be Lord Croft’s fon. But 
not long after, he was owned, and made Duke of Monmouth ; 
bred a proteftant, married to the Earl of Buccleugh’s daughter, an 
heirefs of ten thoufand pounds a year. As he grew up the King’s 
kKindnefs increafed. He was very handfome, well-fhaped, a = 
air, a favourite of the ladies. The Dake of York was always kind 
to him, till he found his defigns. Monmouth had cunning and 
infinuating ways, when he had a mind to pleafe. He went with 
the Duke of York to the Dutch war when Opdam was blown up. 
The King bought the Earl of Macclesfield’s firft troop of guards for 
him. He fent him in the fecond Dutch war to ferve in Flanders, by 
Jand, as Lieutenant General, at the fiege of Maftricht; and young 
Churchill with him. He behaved well, at the retaking the Halt- 
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moon * ; but ftaid only that year, He grew ambitious, and fond-of 
pleafure. Ia the fummer of 1674, he defired the Duke of York to 
get the King to make him Lieutenant General. The Duke'declined 
it, as unnecetlary ; fince, as Captain of the guards, he actually com- 
manded all the forces in England, when drawn into the field; and 
he had, on the Duke of Albemarle’s death, declared his opinion 
againft a General in Chief, it being an office he thought too great 
for himfelf. _But Monmouth ftill imtrigued for it. He had then 
thirty thoufand pounds a year coming in, yet not fatisfied. He fell 
out with the Earl of Danby, for not a with his defires of 
getting money from the crown. He ftrack the word zatural out of 
a warrant for the King to fign, for a commitlion under the great feal, 
appointing him General, which flopped his patent of General, for 
life, in Scotland. 

‘‘ There was a copy of the treaty of Nimeguen figned, in the 
prince of Orange’s — when he fought at Mons. 

‘“« The Englith forces were fent to garrifon, in Newport, Oftend, 
Bruges, and other places. Some went as far as Bruffels; and more 
were ordered to be in readinefs. The Duke of York was preparing 
to goover. Monmouth went to Flanders, time enough to be in 
the aétion of St. Dennis and Chafteau, near Mons. In this voyage, 
he began to take meafures with the Prince of Orange, and lay t 
ground work of what he afterwards undertook. By little arts and 
mean compliances, he gained the prince of Orange’s favour ; pro- 
mifing to ftand by him, whenever he fhould have occafion, in kng- 
land. He endeavoured to gain an intereft in the Englifh and Scotch 
troops in the States fervice; and fucceeded with very many officers 
and foldiers, 

“ The parliament, not content with ftripping the Duke of York 
of his pofts, by the firft teft, refolved, by an additional act, to drive 
him from the King’s prefence. But they were difappointed.. The 
Duke’s friends, in the houfe, moving to exempt him from that past 
of the penalties, it was carried by two votes, which came that 
morning into the houfe, Sir Charles Gaudy and Sir Anthony Dean. 
Shaftefbury, hearing of it, declared he did not now care what be- 
came of the bill. Vet he left not off the defign, but carried it at 
laft, by the help of the Earl of Danby, the treafurer; whofe friend 
the Duke had been before, though it was againft his will he had 
been made treafurer of the navy. But feeing him ferve with care 
and fidelity in the office, he grew his friend; and had fo good an 
opinion of him and his capacity, that, when Clifford laid down, be 
recommended him to the King for treafurer, as the fitteft perfon. 


* The following Epigram, written upon the occafion, is in Tanner’s colleétion of 
Oxford, 


MSS, at 
EPIGRAM M A. 

EA ingens Lasri viétor, Monmutue! trivmphum 
Luna dedit juveni capta, recepta tibi ; 

Tu modo Iduma2is tents proludere pa/mis 4 
Porrigit has olim Thracia Luna viro, 

‘Trajetiu Mofe, fuperafti fortiter urbem 
TrajeGu Ponti nil minus erbe feres. 
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He did it very well, and ferved the King with great vigour and 
fidelity, till he took diftafte at what the King fa in favour of 
Buckingham. ale 

“ The faction, feeing the King had more friends and intereft in 
the houfe of commons than they cared for, thought to break the 
parliament, on a nicety of law and cuftom of parliaments. This 
they defigned to effect at the firit meeting of the houfe; and were, 
fome time before, very induftrious in going about it, and fpeaking 
to Lords of all forts to bring it about ; pretending they would prove 
the parliament diffolved. They fent Lord Wharton to the Duke of 
York, who, though of the party, pretended kindnefs for him, ‘out 
of friendfhip and gratitude, the Duke having, fome: years before, 
faved him from being ruined; to endeavour to perfuade him, that 
the parliament was actually diffolved, and give his reafons for it. 
The Duke faid he fhould hear thefe reafons in the debate, and 
would judge who fpoke with moft reaton. Shaftefbury and 
Hollis {poke with. Arundel of Wardour, Bellafis,-and moft of the 
Roman .Catholick Lords, to perfuade them to join with them, and 
draw in the refit of the Roman Catholics. But they would not 
comply. The turbulent party urged their arguments with fo much 
heat ‘and fedition, that Buckingham, Salifoury, Shaftefbury, and 
Wharton were fent'by the Lords to the Tower, to remain during 
the King’s pleafure. But, not long after, on petitioning the King, 
and owning the fault, they were releafed. Wharton ftayed fome time 
longer than the refi, becaufe he chicaned, and had no mind to own 
his fault iv plain terms. But, feeing no remedy, he did it either in 
that or the next feifion. : 

“* Another great and warm debate happened in the houfe of 
lords, on a bill brought in or propofed by the Earl of Danby, and 
fuffered by the court and epifcopal party, by which no. Peer was to 
fit or. vote in the houfe, that did nor take the oaths or gett, not to 
endeavour -any alteration in church or ftate, as then fettled. The 
party, efpecially the four lords who were fent to the Tower, the 
Duke of Monmouth, and Hiallifux, oppofed it; and Shattefbury 
and Hollis prefled again the two Roman Catholic Lords, Arundel ot 
Wardour, and Bellatis, to join with them in oppofing it, as all the 
Roman Catholick Lords would not agree. ‘Dhey Bid, it was nat 
prudent for any of them to irritate the King, who might execute 
the laws againit them, and find means to tarn them out of the 
houfe ; and, perhaps, their party might give a helping hand to 
it. Shaftefbury fwore, he and his friends never would ; and wiihed 
his tongue might cleave to the roof his mouth, if .ever he 
fpake for fo unjufta thing. Yet not above two or three Roman 
Catholick Lords joined with the party; and_ thefe, in another 
debate, propofed, that 20 addition to the {tanding rules of the houfe 
of lords fhould -be constantly read, at the firlt fitting of every par- 
liament ; declaring that no Peer was to lofe his place or feat in the 
houfe, by reafon of any cath tendered to him. But; on this, the 
bill was laid afide.”’ 

We muft here take leave of Mr. Macpherfon’s compilation 
for the prefent. ape ee 
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ART. Ill. Mifcellaneous Differtations on Rural Subjeéls, 8vo. 
6s. Robinfon. 


The traéts, contained in this Mifcellany, are in number four ; 
the fubje&ts of them, Fences, Manures, Drill-fowing and the 
Force of Running-Water: in treating of which, being all objects 
of real importance in rural economy, the fenfible and ingenious 
Author appears to pay an equal regard to theory and ex, 
periment. , 

Of Fences he obferves, that the proper conftruétion of them ds 
the firft ftep to be taken, in order to improve land to the 
greateft advantage ; good fences being of themfelves a confider- 
able improvement. He proceeds to defcribe the different kinds 
of Fences, made ufe of in different countries, according to the 
nature of the land to be inclofed, and the materials the vicinage 
affords ; recommending fuch innovations, as he thinks improve- 
ments, and fuch methods, as he conceives moft profitable and 
leaft expenfive. The particulars of this differtation, which is 
elucidated by a copper-plate print, reprefenting different fections 
of Fences, are enumerated in the following argument. 

“© The manner of fencing low wet land.—Stone fences, different 
ways of making them.—'The expence of making flone fences.—The 
belt method of planting wafte land with wood.—Eitimate of the ex- 
pence and profit of fuch plantations from experience.—Fencing with 
walls of chalk-ftones.—The manner of building to make them dar- 
rable.—-Of fencing and improvements on the Yorkthire wolds,— 
Fencing with double ftone walls and wood planted between them ; 
the expence and advantage of fencing in that manner.—Of ditch 
and bank fencing with quickfets—The plants moit proper for 
quickfets—The moft approved methods of raifing and planting 
quickfets.—And of training them to make {trong and durable fences. 
—A new method of making cheap and fecure fences. —lencing with 
fets planted in fingle rows.——OF tree fences. —Furze fences, how to 
raife and manage them.—Of briar fences.—Bank fencing againit 
rivers.—Several other methods of fencing againit rivers.” 

The fecond differtation treats of a very extenfive article in 
Hufbandry; concerning which, as well as his manner of treating 
it, the Author thus judicioufly fpeaks in his Introduétion. 

“* Manures are ufed by hufbandmen univerfally. Withouttheir aid, 
lands would fink greatly below their prefent value. Farms that are 
much deficient in manure are low rented ; but where maures abound, 
the tenant has the means of improvement, and can afford to pay a good 
rent. He may, netwithftanding, ufe too much manure, or apply it im- 
properly. Plants that are cultivated for their feed, as corn and’ pulfe of 
all forts, may be too highly manured: for a large quantity of manure 
promotes the growth of ftraw more than the grain’; and this may be 
carried to fuch un excefs, that the crops will be blighted, and no 
grain or very little produced. There is not the fame danger in cvl- 
tivating natural -or artificial grafles, not intended te fttand for {eed ; 
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yet even they may be over-done with manure, which will make them, 
grofs,’ rot at bottom, and lodge. 

‘* The qualities of manures, and in what manner 7 operate 
upon land, are points of enquiry that merit the attention’ of all culti- 
vators of land: in thefe we are not muclr aflifted by the common 
ptaétice of farmers; who are not accurate in making experiments, 
and very rarely keep any regifter of them. ‘The operations of bodies, 
and of manures in particular, are traced with much difficulty ; and 
what has rendered them the more fo, is the propenfity to form hypo- 
thefes upon theories, unfupported by experiments. ‘It has long been 
a current opinion, that nitre or other falts were thecaufes of fertility ; 
and confequently, that thofe manures that were found to be the 
greateft enrichers of land, contained a large proportion of thofe 
falts: this was faid of the feveral forts of marle, lime, and others. 
But when it was difcovered by experiments, that they contained no 
falts, it was then faid that they attraéted them from the air : but this 
alfo is now found to be an error; and therefore we mutt endeavour 
to account for the operation of manures, in fuch manner as is war- 
ranted by accurate experiments. 

‘s¢ This is not a matter of mere theory: juft principles lead to a 
right practice, as we fhali fee in the prefent cafe. This rendered it 
neceflary to enter into a difcuffion af, the nature and operation of 
fome of the principal manures ; among thefe marle is to be ranked, 
the nature and operation whereof has been long imperfectly under- 
flood ; and, though an exceilent general manure, has to a proverb 
been excluded from ftrong land. . Marles differ in their qualities, 
but farmers had no other way to judge of them, or to diftinguith 
them from other earths, but by their external appearances, in which 
fome other earths, pernicious to land, very much refemble them. To 
prevent the ill effeéts of fuch a miftake for the future, a method is 
here laid down to diftinguifh genuine marle with certainty, by a 
fhort and eafy proceis, that the farmer may perform himfelf; and he 
igadvifed to do fo, before he laysany earth fuppofed to be marle 
upon his land, whereof he knows not the effects from experience. 

“« By this procefs we may go a ftep further, and not only diftinguifh 

, a@arle trom other earths of a like appearance, but alfo difcover the 
* compofition of the feveral forts of marle, and to what kind of land 
: each of them is beft adapted, for its improvement. . 
_ ** Chalk is much of the fame nature as marle, particularly fuch as 
13 foft, foapy, and unctuous; yet chalk, till of late, has been 
efteemed a manure proper only for ftrong land, as marle was for 
light land. But chalk is now found to be a great improver of both 
forts, light as well as ftrong. 

_‘* The opinions concerning lime has been fo various and contra- 
diGory, that many were deterred from ufing it: though the ill-con- 
fequences.that have enfued a plentiful liming, feem not to have arifen 
from the lime, but from an -injudicious management of the land 
afterwards, as may appear from this Differtation; wherein the reader 
will find feveral other points difcuffed relating to manures, tending. 
to fettle a juft theory of their operation, and be of ufe to the practical, 
hufbandman. me. 

The 
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The argument of this trac runs, thus : ; 

« The feveral kinds of manures ufed in bufbandry.—Of the ope- 
ration of manures upon land; and the. different things relative 
thereto confidered.—Of the principal fingle manures, marle, chalk, 
lime, and limeftone-gravel.—-A ready,method of diftinguifhing marle 
from other kinds of earth.—Of the compofition of marles, and what 
foils each fort is moit proper for.—A pernicious fort of. clay refem-. 
bling marle, and how to diftinguith it. That marle does not attra, 
{alts from the air.. The methods of fearchiug for marles, and other. 
fofil manures. —Chalk beneficial to both ftrong and light lands, The. 
manner of its operating on both.—Lime by fome fuppofed to be an, 
impoverifher of land. The ground and errour of that opinion, —— 
Several ways of burning ftone and chalk into lime.—The beft con- 
{truétion of a lime-kiln.—OF foap-boiler’s afhes ; the different forts 
of them.—Of ftheep’s dung, and folding—Of compofts, and the 
bet way of mixing them.—Of dered mamires; and foul falt.— 
Qf new compolts, recommended by Dr, Henter of -York.—Of 
liquid manures.” # Pte fous y Tay Sas 

The third differtation, viz. on drill-fowing, relates chiefly to 
the new hufbandry; although, as the writer obferves, ‘that 
manner of fowing is not limited wholly to“hoed crops. 

“« The drill-ploagh, fays he, is an’excellent invention. A-great 
deal of feed is faved by it, and ‘by the by pre geen, in rows, 
hoes of various forts are admitted to cleanfe the intermediate {paces 
from weeds; and by ftirring the earth, both the’ crop and land: is 
improved. Mr. Tull’s drill-plough is a very good one, and anfwers 
in prattice what he has faid of it. He conftructed it to fow double 
rows upon narrow fidges, for the purpofe of horfe-hoeing’; and his 
land being moft of it light, and the drill drawn by a fmall horfe 
along the tops of the ridges, he made it very light ; and it is indeed 
too flight to be ufed upon very ftrong land: but by a different con- 
ftru€tion, here defcribed, that inconveniency is removed. Another 
great improvement is alfo defcribed here, which is new, and. never- 
before made public. Mr. Tull’s drill-plough was conflrufted to 
fow two and fometimes three rows, but to fow three the drill 
too complicated. Some other drills have been invented fince i 
to fow two, three, and fome four rows; I had one made to fow fix 
rows atonce, at the diltance of fix or feven inches. But in one 
particular all thefe inftruments are defective ; they fow the rows at 
certain ftated diftances, from which they cannot be altered. But, 
after various attempts to remedy this inconvenience, I at laft ‘fuc- 
ceeded ; by which Mr. Tull’s drill will now fow from one to fix 
rows, at fuch diftances exaétly as the driller thinks proper.” 

The particulars of this differtation are thus ftated in the 
argument. 

“* The principal drill-ploughs hitherto made.—Of Mr. Tull’s 
drill-plough; a general defcription of it.—Improvement of it by 
the author.—Of the other principal drill-ploughs, and their defects, 
—Defcription of a new -and important improvement of Mr. Tull’s 
drill-plough.—The barrel-drill improved, and made a general in- 
ftrument, 
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firyfment, to fow all feeds, and at any diftance.—Of drilling corn 
for horfe-hoeing, hand-hoeing, and clofe drilling not to be hoed.—Ob. 
jections to drilling anfwered.—Experiments of drilling and hand-hoe- 
ing of wheat.—Experiments by Mr. ‘Tull of horfe and hand-hoeing 
for wheat.—His imptovements of the hoeing hufbandry.--The fuccefs- 
ful practice of the Hoeing hufbandry exemplified.—The expence and 
profits of that hufbaidry —Several objections to the hoeing culture 
confidered and anfwered.—Of the alternate hufbandry.—The produce 
and expence of this method compared with the hoeing culture.— 
The ancient method of alternate cropping and fallowing.—Examples 
of this culture. —The fame conipared with the alternate and hoeing 
culture.” 

The drill-plough, improved by our author, being of a very 
fimple conftru&ion, and promifing to be greatly ufeful in a 
branch of agriculture, very generally adopted, we have caufed 
his drawing of it to be exactly copied, by way of illuftrating 
the verbal defcription ; which is as follows. 

. To give-a general idea of the ftructure of this inftrument, [See 
Plate, p. 198.) .fig. 1. is Mr. Tull’s drill-plough, with his lateft im. 
provements, a, 4, c, d, is a plask, to which the thafts, e, f, are fattened, 
and by thefe the horfe draws the whole machine, the rings at the 
ends of his traces being put upon the hooks at 4, 4. The fpindle 
g» &, is drawn by the two double ftandards fixed into the ends of the 

lank, and the two wheels and fpindle turn round together. The 
ipindle is in three pieces, grafte ae at m and », fig. 2. and 

the middle graft m, », has two fets of notches cut in it, at o and 4, 
each fet has fix notches cut-in it-round the fpindle, at equal dif- 
ances, m, #, fig, 1. is the hopper, made to hold about two pecks of 
feed, half at each end,. the hopper being divided in the middle bya 
board. The hopper is held to the plank, and drawn along with it 
by the ftandard 0, which paffes through a latch behindthe hopper. 
To the bottom of the hopper the two feed-boxes are failened. Thefe 
have large round holes in them to receive the fpindle, which truning 
round with the whcels, the notches lay hold of the feed, that falls from 
the hopper into thefe boxes, and bring it down in equal proportions, 
and it falls from the feed-boxes, clofe to the backs of the two fhares 
gg, till it reaches the bottom of the channels, in the ground juit 
opened for it by the fhares, The rope r, ¢, at the fore-end of the 
fhafts, goes over the cart-faddle, and has a fmall chain with a hook at 
one cnd of it, r, by fhitting the links of the chain upon a hook faitened 
yn the fhaft, ats, the thats are raifed or depreffed, which regulates 
the depth of the fhares in the ground, and makes the feed-channels 
deeper or fhallower at pleafure. 

** The harrow aw, is faftened to the hinder’end of the plank, 
apd moveable at x and y. In the harrow are two tines ¢ and #, 
which are fome inches farther affunder than the feed-channels. 
Thefe tines raife and turn the mould into the channels, which covers 
the fecd, and finifh the operation. 

*¢ This drill-plough performs very well, in land brought into good 
tiith asl have experienced. There is, however, fcarce any — 
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nical invention that does not admit of fome improvement. Mofbof 
Mr. Tull’s land was a light foil, and he made his drill fuitable to it, 
very light and eafily drawn. In a ftronger land, a drill-plough of 
greater itrength is more convenient, and indeed neceffary; and like- 
wife fome contrivance to manage and guide it fteadily. To anfwer 
thefe purpofes I made fome alterations, particularly the following. 

« The long fhafts are taken away, and in their room are put two 
ftrong ones, or fide-pieces, extending about as far forward as the 
crofs bar pp, and the fore ends elevated as high, (i.e. as the crofs 
bar was before) ; thofe have each a hook at the fore-end, upon 
which are put the rings of two hempen traces, by which the hurfe 
draws the drill, Two handles, like thofe of a common plough are 
likewife fixed to the hinder part of the plank, which ferve to guide 
the drill, and to regulate the depth of the feed channels: by leaning 
upon the ends of the handles the fhares are made to go deeper, aud. 
the contrary if the handles are raifeds ; 

“If the land when drilled is dry and fine, the mould will run 
into the channels and cover the feed with little or no harrowing ; 
but two iron tines are commonly ufed in the harrow, and more it the 
land is rough; for the feed, thould be all covered, -and the harrow is 
fixed and does not extend fo far bebind the drill, as is Mr. Tull’s. 
His harrow was made moveable, that the tines’ might rife over any 
clods that happened to lie in their way. But by their rifing, fome 
part of the ground is. miffed by the harrow, and the feed left. un- 
covered. ‘To remedy this, he fometimes !oaded the hinder part of 
the harrow with a ftone at x; but this is not neceflary when the har- 
row is fixed, by which means, and the conveniency of handles to 
guide the drill, the clods are broke by the tines, or turned afide.” 

Atter difplaying the utility and enumerating the inconveniences 
attending the ule of Mr. Tull’s plough, our Author takes 
notice of the improvements made on it, and of other inventions 
to anfwer the fame end; particularly the drill-plough of M. de 
Chateauvieux, defcribed by Mr. Mills; the barrel-drill of M. 
du Hamel; the improvements on it by Mr. Craik, Mr. Wynn 
Baker, Mr. Randall of York, and Mr. Baldwin of Clapham, in 
Surry. ‘ 

“* Thefe,” fays our Author, ‘‘ are the principal inftruments. for 
regular fowing, that have come to my knowledge, all which are 
dete&ive in one particular ; they are limited to fow at certain ftated 
dittances, from which they cannot be altered. I had a drill made to 
fow fix rows at once at fix or feven inches diftance, but that was 
likewife confined to that diftance, from which it could not be 
altered ; but fince then, I have contrived a method, by which either 
Mr. Tull’s, or the barrei-drill, may be made to plant from one to 
fix rows, and the rows from feven inches to four feet diftance, where- 
of the following is a defcription. 

“ (Plate fig. 3.] a, 2, is a piece of found dry oak, perforated 
lengthways through the middie, by a hole three quarters of an inch 
fquare, upon which turn it in a lathe; the parts a and x to be 1 
inch diameter, or of a fize to fit the hale of the drill-box. This 
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round piece of oak reprefents a portion of the middle graft of the 
fpindle of Mr. Tull’s drill-plough, with fix notches cut in it at o, 
the fame form and fize exaétly as in that fpindie. The fquare hole 
made through the middle of the piece, is to receive an iron fpindle 
ss, 4 of an inch fquare to fit that hole, fo as it may be moveable on 
the {pindle endways, but not to turn round upon it. ; 

‘«¢ A hopper is to be made of elm or walnut-tree fix inches wide 
within, one way from r to m, and eight inches the other; the bot- 
tom of the hopper to be of inch-board, and the fides of half-inch, 
The two fides r, m, are to be made deeper than the others, with holes 
in them for the fpindle to pafs through ati, i. The feed-box is to 
be the fame as the feed-boxes of Mr. Tull’s drill, of brafs or box- 
wood, and faftened with {crews and nuts to the bottom of the hopper, 
through which there is a hole made for the feed to pafs into the 


:feed-box. 


«¢ The notches or piece of oak, a, m, being put into the feed- 
box, and confined from mowing end-ways by the fides of the hopper 
at i, i, run the iron fpindle through the fquare hole of the notches, 
by turning which round, the feed will be brought down by the 
notches, and delivered into the feed-channel, clofe to the back of the 
fhare. Thus one hopper, and feed-box are completed for fowing 
one row; ond in the fame manner fix of them are to be made, all 
to be put on the iron fpindle ; and as they are made feparte and in- 
dependent one of another, and all to flide upon the fpindle, they may 
be fet to the exact diftance required. 

«© The iron fpindle is fix feet long, whereof 4 { feet is for the 
feed-boxes and hoppers to flide upon, and nine inches at each end 
is to go into two round grafts of wood two inches diameter, and 
makes the whole length of the f{pindle about ten feet. To ftrengthen 
the wooden grafts, and prevent their fplitting, they have caps of 
iron as 0, m, p, figure 4 and 3 inch fquare holes at their ends, as at 
n, where the iron fpindle enters; and the ends of the iron {pindle 
are confined as at r, s, by two iron pins with {crews going through 
them and the wooden grafts, and fattened with nuts as atc. The 
other ends of the grafts are made fquare, for the whcels to go upon. 

** When all the fix feed-boxes and hoppers are put upon the 
fyindle, this drill fows fix rows at once feven or eight inches diftant; 
but to fow at greater diftances, one or more of the hoppers are to be 
taken off, and then it will fow them wider, but not fo many 
rows. ‘Thus, fuppofe three are taken off, the three remaining will 
fow three rows at fixteen inches afunder, or at any other diitance 
from feven to fixteen inches. Four will fow at any diftance, from 
feven inches to twelve, &c. and the fame drill will fow double rows 
upon ridges for horfe-hoeing. 

‘* ‘To confine them to the diftances intended, {mall iron ftaples, 
or of wood like the carrier of a latch, as m, m, m, fig. 4. are fixed 
to the back of the hoppers, one about the middle of each box, or one 
above and one below in each; and laths /, /, being thruft through 
thefe ftaples, the boxes flide upon them, and are fixed to the proper 
diftances, by fmall fcrews with T heads, as &, going through one 
or more of the flaples in each box: the ends of the {crews made = 
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and rough as at ¢, and preffing again{t the laths, will confine the 
boxes from fliding. Thefe laths alfo ftrenthen the iron {pindle, and 
prevent its bending.” f 

Our Author proceeds next to fhew in what manner his inven- 
tion may, with a cheap contrivance, be adapted to the barrel- 
drill of Du Hamel, as improved by Mr. Craik, 

« M. du Humel, he fays, did not obferve, that the feed run 
through the barrel unequally, viz. not fo faft when it was full as 
when it was near empty. This the very accurate Mr. Craik dif- 
covered in afing his barrel-drill, and that the feed run out floweft 
when almoft full, and gradually fafter as it emptied. He likewife 
invented a method of filling the barrel, whereby it was kept con- 
ftantly fo equally full, that this inconveniency was remedied; to 
accomplifh which required, however, fo much machinery, that the 
price of his drill is confiderably advanced by it. Plate, fig. 5. is the 
barrel-drill ; 1, 2, 3, 4, are flips or collars of tin-plate, made to flide 
in four fhallow grooves or channels cut round the barrel ; each plate 
has eight round equi-diftant holes in it, about half an inch diameter 
each, correfponding with round holes in the channels of the barrel, 
of the fame fize and number in each channel. By fliding the tin- 
plates upon the barrel, the holes in them may be brought to ftand 
againft thofe in the barrel, and then, in turning the barrel round, 
a large quantity of feed would be difcharged, much more than is 
commonly neceflary ; and by fliding the tin-plate, fo as to cover 
more or lefs of the holes in the barrrel, more or lefs feed will be 
difcharged: or the holes in the barrel may be wholly covered with 
the plates, and then no feed will run out.” 

To regulate the delivery of the feed, our Author recommends 
the following cheap and ready way : 

** On the infide of the barrels fix Jaths, or thin boards about two 
inches broad, and the length of the barrel, to which the boards are 
to be faftened at one edge, as at a, J, c, d, Plate, fig. 6. and the 
other edge at a diftance from it in a floping pofition. The number 
of thefe boards fhould be the fame as the number of holes round the 
barrel : as fappofe eight holes are made round the barre! to fow each 
row, then eight of thefe {mall boards are neceffary, to be placed over 
the holes, in the above mentioned oblique pofition. Every row 
round the barrel fhould have the fame number of holes at equal 
diftances in the circumference of it; and they are to be made in 
ftreight lines lengthways of the barrel. Being made in this regular 
manner, each of the thin boards will ftand over one hole in each 
circumference, 

‘“« In drawing the drill forward to fow the feed, the wheels and 
barrel turn round always the fame way, as from a, to 4, c, d, fig. 6. 
and in fitting on the long narrow boards over the holes, the edgeg 
of them that are fixed to the barrel fhould be on the rifing fide of 
it, as ata, b,c, d; by placing thein in this manner, they prevent 
the perpendicular preflure of the feed at the holes, and at the fame 
time permit the feed to the holes, where the preflure is {mall, and 
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‘¢ This contrivance ferves to regulate the difcharge of the feed, 
where two or more rows are fown out of the fame barrel, and at 
certain diftances not to be altered. But a drill to fow the rows at 


different diftances, fhould have fhort barrels, one for each row, with 


fix or eight hales round the middle of it, to deliver the feed. Thefe 
fhort barrels have a {pindle of iron or wood, that pafles through the 
middle ot each, and upon which they flide endways. It is not ne- 
ceflary qhat the middle part of the {pindle to thefe barrels fhould be 
made of ivon, as in the drill above mentioned’: but for thefe barrels, 
the whole. {pindle may be made of wood, and grafted in two places 
as the other. The barrels are confined to the required diftances by 
laths, in the manner direéted for the boxes in the other drill, and the 
other parts are nearly the fame in both. 

*¢ As this drill-plough fows all the feeds of different fizes, com- 
monly fown {fn the felds, and plants the rows at any required dif- 
tance, it may be accounted an univerfal inftrument, excelling ail the 
drill-ploughs that I have mentioned above, or have any knowledge 
of, They all being limited, either with refpect to the fize of the 
feed, or the number and diftance of rows to be planted.” 

An account of the Author’s inftruétions, refpecting the ufe of 
this univerfal inftrument, and his farther obfervations on the 
peculiar manner of hufbandry for which it is calculated ; as alfo 
our remarks on the laft differtation in his valuable Mifcellany, 
we mutt beg leave to defer till next month: concluding at pre- 
fent with aifuring the reader, who may be difpofed to antici- 
pate them by applying to the work itfelf, that, as far as we can 
judge of the fubjett, both his time and money will be well 
beitowed in its purchafe and perufal. 





ART.IV. The Art of delivering Written Language ; or, an Effay 
on Reading. In which the Subject is treated philofophically as 
well as with a View to Praétice. 8vo 4s. Dodfley. 

Having recently had occafion to {peak of the pretenfions of a 
writer * on the fame fubject as that before us, it is with fingular 
fatisfaétion we remark the very ftriking contraft between the 
differént modes in which arregance and modefty addre{s them- 
felves to the world. 

“« The effay,” fays the prefent writer, ‘* here humbly offered to 
the public, is an attempt to difcover the rational principles and rules 
of an art, on which indeed pens of every denomination have been 
occafionally exercifed,—though, as it appears to the author, very 
few of them with the attention the undertaking deferves, and none 
with the fuccefs which might have been opal’ from their fuperior 
abilities. The fubjeé is in ttuth not one of the eafieft, and to tfeat 
it in a full and philofophical manner requires a {pecies of inveftiga- 
tion which every one has not a requifite fhare of patience and in- 
duftry to carry on and complete. .The author therefore having for 


% Mr. Thomas Sheridan. See our laft month's Review. 
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fome time imagined the rules for reading hitherto given not ouly 
greatly imperfect, but in fome particulars very faulty, was induced 
to undertake a curfory analyfis of the art, and to endeavour to ere& 
its leading principles.on a more rational and extenfive foundation. 
And though the union of precept and example is certainly the moft 
perfect and efficacious method of inftruétion, yet he has not taken 
much pains to illuftrate what he has advanced by apyiofite inftances ; 
as fuch a plan would not only have carried him beyond the limits of 
his intended brevity, but alfo have lozded his principles with an in- 
cumberance, which, in cafe they were to prove unable to refift the 
attacks of impartial criticifm, would only have cncreafed the magni- 
tude of their ruin.” 

Notwithftanding this diffident declaration, however, our Au- 
thor has confidence enough ‘‘ to hope that feveral of his re- 
marks on the fubje& will appear to be as juft, as they are new, 
and that his manner of treating it on the whole ; is not more 
fingular than ufeful and pertinent.” It is indeed in the con- 
fideration of this, in an enquiry into the validity of a writer’s 
pretenfions, rather than into the manner in which he thinks 
proper to make them, that the bufinefs of the Critick confifts. 
He may be naturally enough difpofed parcere fubjectis et debellare 
Juperbos; but, while Juftice holds the ballance, Truth only 
fhould operate on the beam. An impartial Reviewer fhould no 
more be foothed into indulgence, than braved into feverity : 
nothing fhould perfuace or provoke him to depart from the line 
of critical re@titude. After paying the compliments, therefore, 
due to our Author’s apparent modefty, we fhall treat him with 
the fame franknefs and fincerity, as if he had put on an air of 
greater felf-fufficiency. : 

He has divided his book into fixteen chapters ; in the firft of 
which, he maintains that the warmth and energy of our delivery 
in reading, ought to be inferiour to that ufed in fpeaking upon 
fubjeéts in which we are immediately interefted. 

‘“¢ The matter of all.books, fays he, is either what the author fays 
in his own perfon, or an acknowledged recital of the words of others : 
Hence an author may be efteemed both an original fpeaker and a 
repeater, accordingly as what he writes is of the firft or fecond kind. 
Now a reader mult be fuppofed either actually to perfousie the au- 
thor, or one, whofe office is barely to communicate what he has faid 
to an auditor. But in the firft of thefe fuppofitions he would, in the 
delivery of what is the author’s own, evidently commence mimic ; 
which being, a charadter not acknowledged by general nature in this 
department, ought to be rejected as generally improper *. The other 
fuppofition therefore muft be accounted right ; and then, as to the 
whole matter of the book, the reader is. found to be exaétly in the 
fitaation of a repeater, fave that he takes what he delivers trom the 


* Tt may be of fervice to note here, that real mimics may occafionally make the 
language of a book an. exercife for their powers as lawfully as the /iving veice ; but 
thea we fay they are in that cafe, in itriftinefs, no longer readers. 
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page before him inftead of his memory. It* follows then, in proof 
of our initial propofition, that, if we are direted by nature and pro: 
priety, the manner of our délivery in reading ought to be inferior 
in warmth and energy to what we fhould ufe, were the language be- 
fore us the fpontaneous effufions of our own hearts in the circum- 
ftances of thofe out of whofe mouths it is fuppofed to proceed: 

«¢ Evident as the purport of this reafoning is, it has not fo: much 
as been glanced at, that I know of, by the writers on the fubje& we 
are now eutered upon, or any of its kindred ones ; which has occa- 
fioned a manifeft want of accuracy in feveral of their rules and ob- 
fervations.. Among the ret this precept has been long reverberated 
from author to author as a perfect ftandard for propriety in reading. 
* Deliver yourfelves in the fame manner you would do, were the 
¢ matter your own original fentiments uttered dire@tly from the heart.’ 
As all kinds of delivery muft have many things in common, the rule 
will in many articles be undoubtedly right ; but from what has been 
faid above, it muft be as certainly faulty in refpect to feveral others, 
as it is certain nature never confounds by like figns two things fo 
very different, as a copy and an original, aw emanation darted imme- 
diately from the fun, and its weaker appearance in the lunar re- 
flexion.” 

Without meaning any impeachment of our Author’s precepts, 
we cannot fay we are fond of fuch poetical allufions, as that 
which clofes this extract, in didactic, efpecially if they are profe, 
performances. ‘They do not apply, as the lawyers fay; and, 
though the preceptor may think they give him the air of a 
fine writer, while they dazzle the eye of his pupil, the fubjeé is 
neither really elucidated, nor doth the reader fee at all the 
clearer for the intended illuftration. 

In the fecond chapter the Author continues the fubje&, mak- 
ing a very pertinent and judicious reply to what Mr. Sheridan * 
has advanced on this head. 

In the third chapter, he makes an apology for departing from 
the common mode of inveftigating his fubjeét; which is the lefs 
neceflary as the fyftem of, what he calls, a late noted publication 
has been more lately almoft univerfally exploded. A Reader and 
an Aéfor are two diltiné and different things. 

The fourth chapter treats of Accent ; in which, though he 
does not appear to have gone pofoundly deep into the theory of 
the fubjec&t, he fpeaks fenfibly of what relates to praétice. 

In the fifth chapter, he proceeds to Emphafis ; in the treat- 
ment of which, he makes very proper diftin&tions between that 
and Accent; as alfo between, what he calls, the Emphafs of 
Senfe and Emphafis jimply; a diftin@ion that feems to accord 


* So at leaft we fuppofe : as the paffage, he quotes, is to be found, if we miftake 
not, in that gentleman’s Leéures on Elocution. But our bumble author is fo humiliat- 
ing as not to mention who is the author of the work, and there may be, for ought 
we can aflirm, many works called “ Leétures on Elocution.” é 
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with what Dr. Fofter and Dr. Kenrick, call the Oratorial Em- 
phafis and the Syllabic Emphajis. 

In the fixth chapter, the fubjeé& is continued. 

In the feventh, the Author confiders the mode, in which 
fpeech is produced, and the difference between fpeaking and 
finging. On this head he throws out many ingenious and ju- 
dicious remarks ; obferving with great truth, that the Author, 
of the Intreduction to the Art of Reading with Energy and Pro- 
priety*, was certainly miftaken in fuppofing that, in reading, 
with propriety, the voice does not rife and fall, (but is only 
loud or foft) in the courfe of a fentence. The Author, of the 
tract he mentions, appears indeed to have been mifunderitood, 
in this particular ; as he was particularly combating the opinion 
of Lord Kaims and Dionyfius, refpecting the variation of the 
tone of the voice in the mouth by the organs of articulation. 
We can hardly fuppofe he meant to fay there is no cadence, or 
rife and fall of the voice, in declamation or poetical recital ; 
the certainty of the variation from high to low in oratorial de- 
livery, is in our opinion extremely obvious. Be this as it may, 
the prefent writer’s remarks on the difference between finging, 
fpeaking and whifpering, are fenfible and weil worth the reader’s 
attention. 

Chapter the eighth treats of Modulation.—The ninth and 
tenth of Expreflion.—The eleventh of Paufes.—The twelfth 
contains a few fhort remarks, highly favouring, however, both 
of good fenfe and good tafte, on the deviations which Art fre- 
quently makes from Nature.—The thirteenth feems to be level- 
led at Mr. Sheridan’s laft fcheme, and is entitled, ** Concerning 
permanent marks in written language for the various affections 
of voice, gefture, &c.”” ‘This chapter we fhall give our readers 
entire. 

“« From the fimilarity the modulation of the voice in delivery has 
to mufic, and what is recorded of the practice of the antients, it has 
been thought by feveral ingenious men, that great improvement 
might be made in our reciting and reading, were their modulation 
directed by certain notes “or fignatures of a mufical kind.—On this 
fubje& I fhall remark what follows. 

“In a preceding note we have obferved, that the modulation of 
the antients was ftri¢tly mufical, and therefore might with like eafe 
and efficacy be reprefented 4y and learned from mufical characters. 
But if our account of {peech, given in chapter feventh, be true, it will 
readily be granted by any one, who duly confiders the fubjeét, that the 
modulation now in ufe confifts chiefly of a fucceffion of {uch reftlefs 
inflexions of voice, through the fmalleft part of a note, as can by no 


Ps: Here again the delicacy of this writer forbears to mention the name of the 
uthor. 
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with what Dr. Fofter and Dr. Kenrick, call the Oraterial Em- 
phafis and the Syllabic Emphajis. 

In the fixth chapter, the {ubje& is continued. 

In the feventh, the Author confiders the mode, in which 
fpeech is produced, and the difference between fpeaking and 
finging. On this head he throws out many ingenious and ju- 
dicious remarks ; obferving with great truth, that the Author, 
of the Intreduction to the Art of Reading with Energy and Pro- 
priety*, was certainly miftaken in fuppofing that, in reading, 
with propriety, the voice does not rife and fall, (but is only 
loud or foft) in the courfe of a fentence. The Author, of the 
tract he mentions, appears indeed to have been mifunderitood, 
in this particular ; as he was particularly combating the opinion 
of Lord Kaims and Dionyfius, refpecting the variation of the 
tone of the voice in the mouth by the organs of articulation. 
We can hardly fuppofe he meant to fay there is no cadence, or 
rife and fall of the voice, in declamation or poetical recital ; 
the certainty of the variation from high to low in oratorial de- 
livery, is in our opinion extremely obvious. Be this as it may, 
the prefent writer’s remarks on the difference between finging, 
fpeaking and whifpering, are fenfible and weil worth the reader’s 
attention. 

Chapter the eighth treats of Modulation.—The ninth and 
tenth of Expreflion.—The eleventh of Paufes.—The twelfth 
contains a few fhort remarks, highly favouring, however, both 
of good fenfe and good tafte, on the deviations which Art fre- 
quently makes from Nature.—The thirteenth feems to be level- 
led at Mr. Sheridan’s laft {cheme, and is entitled, «* Concerning 
permanent marks in written language for the various affections 
of voice, gefture, &c.”” This chapter we fhall give our readers 
entire. 

“ From the fimilarity the modulation of the voice in delivery has 
to mufic, and what is recorded of the practice of the antients, it has 
been thought by feveral ingenious men, that great improvement 
might be made in our reciting and reading, were their modulation 
directed by certain notes “or fignatures of a mufical kind.—On this 
fubje& I fhall remark what follows. 

“In a preceding note we have obferved, that the modulation of 
the antients was ftriétly mufical, and therefore might with like eafe 
and efticacy be reprefented dy and learned from mufical characters. 
But if our account of {peech, given in chapter feventh, be true, it will 
teadily be granted by any one, who duly confiders the fubject, that the 
modulation now in ufe confifts chiefly of a fucceffion of fuch reftlefs 
inflexions of voice, through the fmallef part of a note, as can by no 


PK cigs again the delicacy of this writer forbears to mention the name of the 
uthor, 
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means be fuggefted by the notes of a mufical feale. But allowing 
this, it may perhaps be afked, if other marks could not be invented *, 
which from taking in certain portions or formulas (as they might be 
called) of the above-named inficxions, and, with the affiftance of the 
voice, might, in a traditionary manner, fully communicate them? 
And if fuch a device would not be of real fervice to the arts of 
reading and fpeaking? I anfwer, that although fomething of this 
kind is not impoflible to be done, yet I doubt it would take up fo 
much time and application to bring it to any tolerable degree of fim- 
plicity, as muft leave us very little hope of its ever being perfetted. 
And though a degree of certainty, novelty, and even propriety might 
thus be given to modulation, which it now wants, yet in the appli- 
cation of fuch delicate tranfitions of voice and flightly characterized 
formulas, as thofe marks muft reprefent, it is probable there would 
arife a ftiffnefs and want of addrefs, which would more than counter- 
balance any of their good effects. . 
‘«« Befides our having no charaéters for modulation, it has alfo 
een matter of complaint, that we have not figns for gefture, the ex- 
preflions of face and voice, and the other acceflaries of natural 
delivery +. 

«¢ That the antients had marks for their gefture in reciting and 
declamation of the theatre is notorious. But, like their modulation, 
it was greatly heightened above nature, full of initituted figns, and 
even fo violent as to require a man’s whole ftrength ; hence might 
be taught in a manner fimilar to the fteps and movements of dancing, 
‘While ours, from being very little varied, feldom marked with any 
thing violent, and copied chiefly after nature, does not feem either 
40 require or admit of being reduced to the formal rules of {cience }. 

“« As to expreffion of face, no nation has ever been whimfical 
enough to attempt reducing it to fignatures. And whether the 
antients had any regard zo or fixed rules for the tones expreflive of 
the emotions, does not clearly appear. However, as far as the 
formulas for modulation before-mentioned feem practicable, fo far 
might thefe expreflive tones have a place, as they might be conceived 
to enter into, and make part of every fuch formula. 

‘¢ It appears then, that, as matters now ftand, fully to reprefent 
to the eye, and uncrringly to fuggeft to the mind every affection and 
peculiarity of voice and gefture in reading and fpeaking by any 
graphic device, muft be deemed nearly impoflible, on accouut of the 
indefinite variety, which nature delights to difplay in thefe provinces. 
And a plan to reduce them to any thing more artificial and lefs per- 
plexed, by a felect.and eftablified fet of marks, would be more likely 
to flatter in the clofet, than either anfwer in practice, or appear be- 
fore the public, otherwife than as a {pecimen of utopian ingenuity. 


_ _® Similartothofe we will imagine of Monf. Feuille, for the ftops and movements 
ufed in dancing. 
+ Sce Leétures on Elocution, [p. 10. 11. 14. 
}. If the reader would chufe to fee this fubjeét more fully defcanted upon, and have 
an ample view of the profody, delivery, and gefficulation of the Greeks and Romans, 
che may meet with it in Chapters IV. and VI. of -Seét. I. Part II. of the Abbe de 
Condillac’s ingenious Eifay on the Origin of the Human Underftanding. ef 
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« Jn fine; without looking at the fubjec in any different light, 


than this we have placed it in, and enumerating other objections, to ° 


which it is farther liable, we may undoubtedly conclude, that as we 
found it beft in emphafis and paufes not to aim at perfeét accuracy in 
their marks, but to leave a great dea/ concerning them to the judge- 
ment and experience of the reader, fo with regard to modulatiov, 
gefture, exprefion, &c. a total dependence on thefe favourite miftrefies 
will probably ever be the moft eligible method either of attaining or 
improving their refpe€tive beauties.” 

In his fourteenth chapter, our Author treats of the nature 
and properties of written language ; and in the fifteenth he gives 
a formal definition of reading as follows: 

“ Reading is the art of delivering written language with propriety, 
feree, and elegance: where (as in {peaking) the pronunciation of the 
‘words is copied after the polite and learned of our country, and the 
emphafis of fenfe, the paufes, and fignificant cadences ave determined by 
the meaning of what is before us: where the modulation is borrowed 
from fafhionable fpeech, but a little improved and heightened in 
proportion to the beauty and harmony of the compofition: where all 
the fizns of the emotions are in quality the fame as they would flow 
fpontaneoufly from nature, but abated fomething in guantity, and 
thofe moft, which are in themfelves of the difagreeable kind: where 
the emphajis of force, ornamental cadences, the quantity of the above- 
named variations from natural fpeech, and fome other lefs material 
particulars, are dire€ted by tafe and cuffom;—and (laitly) where 
affe@ation of every fort is to be dreaded as the greateft blemifh, and 
where cafe, mafterlinefs and genuine grace are confidered as principal 
beauties, and the proper fubftitutes for the inferior degree of warmth 
and energy, which the delivery of written language ought always 
to difcover, when compared with the extemporary effufions of 
the heart.” 

The fixteenth chapter is added by way of Appendix; and 
treats of the method and precautions to be obferved in learning 
to read; but for this we muft refer the inquifitive reader to the 
work itfelf. 





ART. V. Dialogues from the German of M. Wieland. 1. Arafpes 
and Panthea; or the Effeéts of Love. II. Socrates and Timoclea, 
on apparent and real Beauty. To which is prefixed, An Effay 
en Sentiment, by the Editor. 8vo. 4s. Leacroft. 

Among the many inftances, afforded us of late years, that the 
Germans, once famous for elaborate difquifition and profound 
erudition, have begun fuccefsfully to tread in the fteps of their 
lefs folid and more volatile neighbours the French ; the writ- 
ings of M. Wieland are held in confiderable eftimation by the 
lovers of polite literature. 

The firft of the dialogues here prefented to the Englifh reader, 


tefembles rather a dramatic compofition than a mere conyerfa- 
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tion-piece ; affording not only characters but fituations; of 
which a theatrical genius might make no bad ufe in the con- 
ftru€tion of an interefting play.. The bufinefs, as well as the 
fentiments are, neverthelefs, enveloped, in too verbofe a di&ion 
to. admit of our giving the reader any fatisfactory abftra&. 

The fentiment as well as ftile of the fecond dialogue is more 
terfe and pointed. 

“ The {cene is the toilette of a young lady, daughter of one of 
Socrates’s friends. The philofopher makes her a vitit at the moment 
of finithing her drefs for a grand feftival. She is reprefented as a 
beauty improved by every ornament of art. .The dialogue turns on 
a diftinétion, which the philofopher makes between Apparent and 
Real Beauty, and is purfued in the Socratic way. It is without 
action, or change of fcene, and is written in a ftyle and manner de- 
fignedly very different from thofe of the preceding dialogue.” 

As a fpecimen of this performance, we fhall give the follow- 
ing extraét, containing the principal part of the argument in 
queftion. 

“Timociea. A perfon, without being what is commonly called 
a beauty, may be exceedingly agreeable, and by this, more beloved, 
and much fitter for fociety, than a beauty. I remember to have read 
fomewhere, that moft beauties are infupportable ; and that, on the 
contrary, many perfons, without being handfome, pofiefs a certain 
agreeablenfs, that baflles defcription, but fteals away the heart. ‘To 
a Socrates this charm is no je xe fais quoi; he feeks for its principle 
in the foul, and would always be capable of giving the reafon. 
Tell me now, Socrates, whether I underftand thy fyftem well in 
conceiving it thus: to be perfectly beautiful, it is requifite, that the 
ioul, the nobler part, as well as the body, fhould be in its natural 
found ftate; the former ought to be quite virtuous, and the. latter 
ever blooming and active, and both united in the beft harmony. But, 
tor aught I know, fuch a model of beauty is no where to be found 
but in the world of the poets. But, however, with regard to beauty, 
people are divided into feveral clafles. Some have Jeauty of bedy with- 
out any tincture of the agreeable, and then the fault is in the 
foul. Others poffefs virtue without external beauty, but which is 
fufficiently compenfated by a {weetnefs peculiar to good-natured 
people. In a ftill fmaller number both forts of beauty are united; 
bit inthis, as well as in the other claffes, there are innumerable de- 
grees. I fhould be forry if-it were neceffary to eftablifh a fourth 
clafS for people, that have neither external nor internal beauty ; for 
i think fuch people belong rather to the fpecies of monkies than to 
that of men.—Now in taking all together it feems to me, that as a 
perfectly beautifel perfon will fearcely be’ more frequent than a 
iphynx, beauty ought to be determined by the’ principal parts; fo 
that, if we will {peak with propriety, we ought to call-thofe perfons 
alone handfome, in whom we find the beauty of the foul united with 
the graces of the body; on the contraty, a perfon that appears beatt- 
titul only to the fight, but thows nothing eftimable either in mind or 
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temper, fhould abfolutely lofe all pretenfions to the praife of beauty. 
The poets have a Narciflus, who I think might lend his name to 
all petits maitres that endeavour to pleafe, or rather to catch us by 

fonal charms ; for the fame convenience, and in order to prevent 
all abufe of the word deautiful, every infipid flirt’ with good features 
and complexion, might be called a Narcifla. 

«© ‘To this long fpeech, which Timoclea delivered with a peculiar 
grace. Socrates replied, in a kind of rapture. 

«« O Timoclea, if any woman of Athens be capable of growing 
truly beautiful, thou art fo! I have heard thee with the greateit 
pleafure. Thou haft not only feized my ideas perfectly well, but 
thou haft arranged them moft agreeably, and in thy mouth they have 
acquired new grace. Thou oweft us a Pafithea. Nature has en» 
dowed thee with the faireft difpofition to harmonife the outward 
fhape with the internal fpirit, which being, «by its effence, much 
more excellent than the former, fimple, unperifhable, and like the 
Deity, is alfo much more capable of true beauty, than the body, 
compounded of fo many heterogeneous parts, changeable and fub- 
je&t to death ; of. the perifhable beauty of which many are fo proud, 
that they intirely forget the chief excellency of their nature ; for the 
beauty of the. human foul is as far exalted above that of the moft 
blooming body, as the angels are above the f{pheres, though never 
fo fhining, which, according to fome philofophers, have been put 
under their government. The Author of Nature has indeed adorned 
this world, into which he has fent us, with innumerable kinds of 
beautiful objeéts ; and a philofopher may well be allowed to fall into 
admiration at the fight of this lofty vault of flowing fapphire; of 
this thin air that environs all things, and is filled with rays of light 
and the forms of delightful objects ; of this earth, clothed with ver- 
dure, and embroidered with imiling flowers; of its magnificent and 
charming profpeéts ; of the multifarious and beautiful fhapes of 
beafls, birds, fifhes, infe&ts and plants. In furveying one little 
horizon of all thefe objets he may juftly be aftonifhed at fo many 
beauties ; and from what he fees and feels he can conclude nothing 
elfe, but that Omnipotence, which has produced all this, had an 
intention of producing fomething very lovely and worthy of admira- 
tion. And if we confider man in his whole charaéter, and iv all 
his relations, we fhall find, that in him alone the Creator of the 
world has given a more glorious inftance of his divine underftanding, 
and of the fublimity of his ideas, than in all the reft of vifible 
nature. To him alone his hand has communicated fo rich, a portion 
of that all-vivifying fpirit, that in fome meafure, like the godhead 
itfelf, he can contemplate, overlook and govern a whole fphere, a 
whole world of beauty and ufeful objects. Him alone, of all fublu- 
nary beings, He has created intirely to virtue, that is, to the higheit 
dignity and greateft happinefs a creature is capable of. Herein con- 
lifts the glory of that higher rank, which places man at the head of 
this creation, and renders him, as it’ were, the crown of the divine 
works, All the powers of man, all the effects of thefe powers, all 
the knowledge which his underftanding {ceks after, all his endeavours 
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ought to be confecrated to Virtue ; fhe alone ought to occupy and 
govern the whole man, as fhe alone can effééuate his happinefs in all 
circumftances : for the moft vicious muft acknowledge, that by virtue 
only we can be happy even in the moft profperous external circum. 
ftances. But this virtue is no fuch limited and defeétive thing as 
moft people imagine; it is the health of the foul; a conftant incli- 
nation towards all that is pure and excellent, an internal goodnefs 
that always endeavours to communicate itfelf; a fimple and en- 
lightened love of order, and of divine laws, on the obfervation of 
which the happinefs of creatures depends; and fo much, that it 
would be impoffible for the Creator, even with all his omnipotence, 
to render men happy, who would not be fubject to thefe laws. Such 
a virtue only deferves the name, and our efforts fhould tend to no- 
thing of inferior worth. Single pieces of virtue, fewed into a vicious 
or foolifh life, are like tawdry patchwork in a beggar’s garment. 
Nobody would fay of a crooked, or disfigured body, that it was a 
handfome one, though a fingle member might have fome proportion 
and fymmetry. But when we difcover in any fubject Virtue in her 
full beauty, as I have defcribed her, we muf acknowledge, that 
human nature is capable of great excellency; and how charming, 
how like the celeftial regions, would be a world of virtuous men! 
Then, Timoclea, then our earth would be what it ought to be, if 
man, the moft eminent of its inhabitants, faithful to the origin and 
dignity of his foul, fought his happinefs in virtue; if innocence, 
truth, and goodnefs, reigned upon the earth. Certainly by this 
change all nature would gain a more beautiful afpeét ; and I would 
not be deprived of the hope, that a time will arrive, when fuch an 
alteration (if it ought not rather to be called a metamorphofis) will 
take place.” 

Such a confummation, as Socrates here wifhes not to lofe the 
hope of, is certainly moft devoutly to be wifhed ; but, if we are 
to judge from the actual ftate of the world, and prefage the future 
from the paft, we fear with Timoclea, that fuch a model of 
beauty, will be found no where but in the world of the Poets. 

In the Editor’s Effay on Sentiment, prefixed to thefe dia- 
logues, he has confidered his fubjeé firft as it relates to dramatic 
compofition and charaéter, and afterwards in a more philofo- 
phical point of view, as marking the difpofition and influencing 
the morals of mankind in general.—On the firft head, he re- 
prehends with fome feverity thofe lovers of ridicule, who of late 
have made attempts to banifh the fentimental drama from the 
ftage ; obferving that, whatever be the relith of thefe authors for 
malicious buffoonry, the true comic mufe will ever adopt the 


fentiment of one of her favorite fons ; 
Humant nihil a me alienum puto. 
On the fecond head, he obferves that: 
‘* Sentiment, under the important definition he gives of it, ap- 
pears to be a diftin¢tion of man from the brute creation, fearcely lefs 


equivocal than reafon itfelf, In numerous cafes, where — ‘. 
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brought but by long and tedious deductions to difcern the right, or 
wrong, of any object, fentiment feels it at the very inilant the ob- 
ject is prefented. It refembles that faculty of the mind, which 
Locke calls Intuition. As this fees the truth inftantaneouily, the 
other feels it as quickly. But fentiment is apprehended to have a 
much more general influence on human actions than either reafon, 
or intuition. Mr. Roufleau and fome other philofophers are of 
opinion, that one of the fexes is in a great meafure governed by it. 
And perhaps for one inftance, where the majority of the human 
fpecies form their judgement from reafon, they do it in a hundred 
from fentiment, or feeling. ‘The limits, I have here prefcribed 
myfelf, will not allow me to enter formally into the difcuffion of a 
point of much confequence relative to this fubje¢t, viz. how far fen- 
timent may be efteemed a fafe guide of our moral condu& and 
opinions. That we may almoft implicitly follow it in very many 
cafes, when cultivated by a fober education, there can be no doubr ; 
but that the generality of mankind are indifpofed to ufe, or to with 
for any better conductor, and thata comparatively inconfiderable part 
anly have much opportunity of confulting any other, the leaft ar- 
tention to their conduét and circumftences will fo ftrongly convince 
us, that we furely cannot hefitate whether we ought to give the law 
of fentiment a candid reception in the world, whenever neceflity 
feems to plead for its influence. 

** Were thofe, who feldom force their reafon to any mafculine 
exertion of its powers, not to liften to this nice feeling, or fenti- 
ment, we fhould foon fee the a€tions of mankind defcend to a degree 
of turpitude yet unknown ; that dignity he fo fondly boafts would 
be effaced from his nature ; it would foon be difficult to find aught 
remaining that could exalt him above the level of the brutes. Ten 
thoufand objeéts and ations, which now ftrike his mind with the 
moft fenfible difference, would be no longer diftinguifhed from each 
other. All that infinite variety of moral attitudes, in which the 
tranfactions of rational beings are beheld, would be totally loft, or ~ 
unfeen, All that now moft adminifters to our mental fatisfaction, or 
diiturbance, would be received with the utmoft indifference ; or at moft 
regarded in no other light than that of convenience, or detriment ; - 
a diftinGtion which the brutes are undoubtedly capable of making 
under every circumftance, where their happinefs is concerned. 

“ All ideas of order, harmony, grace, elegance, and fubjimity, 
with an infinity of others, that form the beft ornament of our fpecies, 
would, together with thofe of confufion, difcord, aukwardneis, in- 
elegance; and meannefs, be {wept away in one common mats from 
the arts and intercourfe of men. 

“* Forbear then, ye barbarians! continues he, who would pluck 


up by the roots all fenfibility from the heart. Do ye fancy, ye can - 


thus leffen our mifery without defpoiling us of as much of our hap- 
pinefs? Perhaps ye do not pretend to it; but think ye offer equitable 
terms of compofition to rid us of the one for our confenting to refign 
the other. Be that as it may, our nature would be monttroufly de- 
formed, and the morality of our actions obliterated. Surely no man 
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could dream of eftablithing this ftrange fyftem of univerfal indiffes 
rence, the fpurious offspring of the ancient Stoicifm, but on prins 
ciples of materialifm and future annihilation ; unlefs fo wild a pro. 
ceeding could take its origin from an affectation of fingularity, one 
of the charaéteriftic marks of a modern philofopher, and which is 
ever pregnant with, and daily producing, fome new monfter to the 
aftonifhment of the world. 

‘¢ Jt is not improbable, that to this noble attempt to diveft the 
heart of its feelings, we are indebted for that infipid race of neutrals 
lately fprung up, who, like the phantoms of fuperftition, appear 
and difappear with as little concern or attachment for any thing, or 
any body about them,.as if they were of another order of beings, 
Yet, though. confeffedly abforbed in themfelves, in their own in- 
terefts and gratifications, even thefe are commonly attended to with 
fo little ardor, or fenfibility, that they feem rather to vegetate than 
to live, rather to bear than to enjoy their exifience. But let me 
ftop ; I muft be miftaken : thefe gentlemen profefs the art of living; 
they have difcovered the grand arcanum of happinefs. The ap- 
pearances above mentioned cannot have been rightly interpreted, 
What fome vulgarly take for infenfibility, can certainly be nothing 
but a ftill and quiet contemplation of that fupreme degree of hap- 
pirefs, which-they have attained, and which the reft of mankind are 
deftined neither to taite, nor to conceive. Being raifed above our 
infirmities, itis not dit they fhould partake our feelings: it is their 
privilege to fit, like the gods of Epicurus, exalted above the: notice 
of human affairs, wrapped up im their own felicity ; and when they 
find it too great, another privilege they claim is, to fling away an 
exillence become intolerably happy.” 

From. this laft piece of irony, we. may fee that, though 
our Editor be not moft mafterly writer of Englifh, nor feems 
fond of ridicule, he docs not want a talent for pointed rail- 
lery, or a true fenfe of its narure and ufe. 





ART. VI. Liberal Opinions upon Animals, Man and Providence. 
In which are introduced, Anecdotes. of a Gentleman. . Addreffed 
to the Right Honowrable Lady Ch By Courtney Melmoth. 
‘2 vol. 5s. fewed. Robinfon. 





“ From grave to gay, from lively to fevere.” Port. 


The proof, Mr. Melmoth hath alrcady given, of his being 
pofiefied of a lively poetical genius*, we are glad to find cor- 
roborated by the publication before us. A critical eye indeed 
may difcover in it many of thofe inaccuracies of ftyle and de- 
fe€ts in compofition, which are to be avoided only by that habit of 
correctnels and propriety of thinking, which is to be acquired 
only by practice and experience. We are particularly forry, that 


® Particularly in The Tear: of Genius, an Elegy oa the Death of Dr. Goldfmith 
this 
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this very promifing young writer fhould- give his work the frivo- 
lous Shandean form, that has diftinguifhed fo many of the futile 
imitative volumes, with which the  imitatores, fervum pecus, 
have lately peftered the publick.' It fo much the ‘efs accords 
with the prefent prodution, as ‘the Author has the more original 
merit, on which to found his pretenfions to fuccefs. Had 
he called it the Aiffory of Benignus, whofe ftory conftitutes the 
greateft part of it, or A Search after Happine/s, which is its 
chief moral object, we conceive every thing elfe, contained in 
it, might have been naturally brought in either as epifode or em- 
belliihment. His having chofen a more defultory method pre- 
vents the regularity of abftraét in regard to any thing but what 
he calls the Legend of Benignus. The Hero of this Legend is 
fuppofed to relate his own ftory in the deep retirement of a 
foreft, to which recefs he has been driven by his misfortunes. 
He is introduced in an interefting manner, as a young gentle- 
man of genius and generofity, who fet out in life determined 
to regulate his conduét, by the invariable principle, ‘‘ To be 
good is to be happy, therefore I fhall certainly be bleft in this 
World, as well as the mext, in proportion as I promote the 
bieflings of others.” This liberal maxim, our Author traces 
through a variety of familiar inftances, endeavours to difplay his 
acquaintance with human. Nature, points out feveral errors to 
which young people are ‘particularly liable, in-their firft im- 
preffions, and ideas, and proves that in looking into life, he has 
not “ bent his eye on vacuity.” We find Benignus at firft 
fituated in a fchool, through the various fcenes of which he 
paffles in a very whimfical, novel, fhrewd, and laughable 
manner; the whole inculcating this truth, that the open hand, 
and warm heart, of the mere child of nature, a difpofition too 
tender, and a temper too pliable, are fo far from conducing to 
the happinefs of their pofieflor; that, on the contrary, when 
not managed by fome degree of art, even in our earlieft days, 
they expofe us to ridicule and mifery. Having left fchook, our 
philofophical ftripling fteps into the world ; where, ardent in the 
fame purfuit, difdaining the cold policy, and very neceflary 
remonitrances of worldly caution, thinking every man a friend 
who profeffes to be fo, and having no idea of an enemy, he is 
thrown by the héedlefs fervor of juvenile generofity, into a thou- 
fand awkward and diftreffifig fituations. Yet fo ludicrous are 
the miftakes into which he falis, that we cannot but mingle 
{miles with our compaffion for him. At length he fets off from 
his native village (in the air of which he began to think 
there was reaily fomething obnoxious to the natural effects 
of unbounded generofity) for London. His journey thither 
which is performed in a ftage-cogch, will give his readers en- 
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tertainment, as a fhort extract from it may poffibly afford fome 
to ours. 

** Our fociety confifted of three perfons befides myfelf, and all 
were men; one was drefied in a fuit of plain light brown with but- 
tons of the fame—the brims of his hat were of immenfe circum- 
ference, and there was a primitive nicety in the tie of his neck-cloth 
that fpoke his charaéter.—Another had a fuit of black, fomewhat 
faded ; and the third, who was habited in a coat of fnuff colour, 
with waiftcoat :and breeches of black velvet, had the air of a thop 
about him fo palpable, that I could almoft have fworn to his trade at 
the tirft glance. When the heart is happy and fatisfied, the tongue 
is generally voluble and communicative. About the third difh we 
became fociable, and at the entrance of the fecond plate of toaft, we 
knew of what we were each in purfuit. The man in black indeed 
was extremely referved, faid littie, and fipped his tea, or rather 

layed with his tea-fpoon, as if he thought fociety an interruption.— 
The gentleman in brown was of the number of people called quakers, 
travelling upwards, to attend a folemn meeting of friends upon the 
marriage of a preacher: the man in fnuff-colour, was an inhabitant 
of the market-town from whence we came, and was going to vifit 
his daughter. The moft difficult matter remained, and that was to 
difclofe my bufinefsin the capital. I told them that mine was a bufi- 
nefs of benevolence, and that I was actually upon the road to London 
in fearch of happine/s. The paffengers looked upon each other, and 
fmiled, but every {mile was different. The coachman came now to 
acquaint us our half hour was expired, and the horfes were ready ; 
and after pafling through the ufual ceremonies with the hoftler (who 
infifted on his cuftomary fix-pence notwithftanding his idlenefs in be- 
my Sune ia bed) and fomething for Mrs. Betty (for the trouble of 
riling up when fhe was called) we again fet forward on our journey— 
x foon as we were pretty well fettled, the quaker opened the conver- 

tion. ; 

«*—T could not help fimiling friend (faid he, looking fagacioufly the 
under broad flaps of his beaver) to hear thee fay thou wert journey- 
img towards the great city, in fearchof happinefs, and yet, I, as welt 
as thou, and thefe other good brethren at our fide as well as we—and 
indeed all the fellow-men upon the earth, are engaged in the like 
vain pusfuit; weare all travellers bound for the fame place, though, 
peradventure, we take different roads thereto; and yet fuch is the 
frail nature of the flefh, that we are for ever jogging onward, and fhift 
about from place to place, diflatisfied with our road—difguited with 
our journey, till we put off the old man, and reach the gloomy gate 
that leads to the city of the Saviour— 

** Vanity of vanities, faith the preacher wifely, a/] is vanity. 

* *¢ Here es: fpread his chin upon his cheft (upon which it 
defcended to the fourth button of his waiitcoat) and, twirling one 
thumb round the other with his fingers folded together, communed 
with the fpirit about the vanity of fearching for happineds in a world 
where happinefs was not to be found. 

* Surely, Sir, (faid I) there is a great deal of happinefs in the 
world notwithftanding thismthe quaker groaned inwardly—Happi- 

nels * 
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nefs!—cried the grocer (for fuch was the calling of the man whofe 
exteriors {melt fo ftrong of the counter)—happinels in the world— 
aye, certainly there is—TI’ll anfwer for that, and a preat deal of hap- 
pinefs too—I am the happieft man upon earth myielf;—if any man 
{ays he’s happier, I fay he’s—no_matter for that—The quaker lifted 
up the ball of one eye to furvey him—Il am worth five thoufand 
pounds every morning I rife, aye, and more money—lI have got 
every fhilling by my own indyfiry—I have a fet of good cuftomers 
to my back—my wife knows how to turn the penny in the fhop 
when I have a mind to fmoke my pipe in the parlour; and I make 
it a rule never to lend a fixpence nor borrow a tixpence. 

«« For what wert thou born, friend, faid the quaker, drily ? Born! 
why to live—aye, and to die too, faid the quaker.—Dith ! replied the 
grocer, who does not know that ; but what does rhat there argufy, 
if 1 can but live merrily, and bring up my family honeftly—keep the 
wolf from the door, and pay every body their own? I have only one 
child, and her I’m now going to fee—fhe’s ’prentice to a mantua- 
maker in the city. If fhe behaves well, and marries to my thinking 
—(and I have a warm man in my eye for her) why fo—If the’s head- 
ftrong, and thinks proper to pleafe her/e/f rather than pleafe me, why 
fhe may beg or ttarve for what I care. 

“* Good Gop! (exclaimed I with vehemence) and is it poflible— 
don’t {wear, interrupted the quaker, young man—then turning his 
head deliberately round towards the grocer—and fo thou art very 
happy, friend, art thou ? Never was man more fo—quoth the grocer ; 
fo that if you are looking for merriment and hearts-eafe come to the 
Sugar-loaf; I’m yout man—here he begun to hum the fag end of a 
ballad—** For who is fo happy,—fo happy as 1.”—Thy fort of hap- 
pinefs, friend ,(returned the quaker) | fhall never envy—thou art 
happy without either grace or good works to, make thee fo—Good 
works, faid the grocer, what do you mean by that? I don’t owe a 
penny in the world—I pay Jot and /cot-—I go to church every other 
Sunday, and I never did a wrongful thing in my life-—Thee may’ft 
be very unferviceable in thy generation for all that, faid the quaker— 
I am afraid, by thy own aceount, thou takeft too much care in che- 
rifhing thy outward man, yet art flow to cherifh thy poor brethren. 
Why in what pray does s4y happinefs confift? fays the grocer archly 
—In turning the wanderer into. the right way, rejoin’d the quaker— 
In feeding the hungry penitent with the m/k of brotherly love, and 
in cloathing the naked foul.with the comfortable raimenz ot righteouf- 
nefs.—Pihaw! cries the grocer; you had better feed. the poor devils 
with a pennyworth of my plumbs. How. many, pennyworth of 
plumbs may’ft thou give away yearly in thy parifh? (faid the quaker.) 
I tell thee, faid the grocer, I never pretend to give away any thing— 
things are too dear, and taxes are,t heavy for that—befides, about 
feventeen years ago, I was poor elf, and wanted a dinner as 
much as any body—but I never found folk fo ready to give me any 
thing—no, not fo much as a bit @ bread—not fo much as his, fnap- 
ping his fingers. 

** Surely (cried I, greatly agi 
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young man is not confined to the mere act of throwing away money 
—I never give any money myfelf, but then I give ftore of /piritual 
food—I preach in the houfe and tabernacle of the Lord, and } 
travel far and near to beftow religious confolation of the {pirit gratis— 
whereas that man, who on the contrary, fpendeth his fubftance amongft 
vain companions, or hoardeth it up to {well the pomps of the flefh— 
verily, I fear his tranfgreffions are mighty.—The quaker paufed, and 
the grocer winked waggithly upon me with one eye, and kept looking 
ironically at the quaker with the other.—Here now (thought I) are 
two very oppofite charaéters—The quaker, for ought I fee, is as 
mercenary as the grocer, though“their avarice is differently modified 
according to the different prejudices of their education.” 

The writer proceeds to fhow off thefe characters by fubfequent 
incidents; in which, though he is not altogether a Fielding, 
he difplays a greatfhare both of good fenfe and good humour. 

The fentimental part of Mr. Melmoth’s readers, will proba- 
bly think the ftory of Mr. Greaves, and his unhappy daughter 
Almeria, the moft agreeable. portion of the work. The fitua- 
tion of both, is indeed affecting; and they who recolle& the 
Hiftory of Mifs Williams, in Roderic Random, will have an op- 
portunity of comparing with it the pathos of a poetical defcrip- 
tion of a diftrefled young female under the fame circumftances. 
The quotation of a few lines will we doubt not be acceptable 
to the poetical reader. 


ALMERIA; OR THE PENITENT. 


‘¢ Withdrawn from all temptations that entice, 
The frauds of fafhion, and the {nares of vice, 
From all that can infpire unchafte delight, 
Tomy dear-bleeding family I write ; 

But oh! my pen the tender tafk denies; 

And all the daughter rufhes to my eyes. 

Oft as the:paper to my hand I brought, 

My hand ftill trembled at the fhock of thought : 
Sighs interrupt the ftory of my woe, 

My biufhes burn me, and my tears overfiow ; 
Rut nature now infifts upon’ her claim, 
Strikes the fine nerve, and vives me up to fhame* 
No more the anxious with can I reftrain, 

Silent no longer can your child remain ; Ties 
Write, write, I mult, each hope, each fear, declarey 
And try, once more, to win a father’s care : 
Scorn not, ah fcorn not then the mournful verfe, 
Revive thy biefling, and recall thy curfe ; 

Give to a danghter’s wrongs, one pdrent-ligh, 
Nor let 2 mother-my /af prayer deny. 

“* Yet where, oh where, fhali I the tale begin, 
And where conclude the narrative of fin? 

How each dire circumftance of guilt difclefe, 
Unload my breait, and open all its woes? 


How 
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How, to an injur’d parent, fhall I tell 

The arts by which I ftray’d, by which I fell ? 
No common language can the fcenes exprefs, 
Where every line fhould mark extreme diftrefs ; 
Mere human words, unequal all, we find 

To paint the feelings of a wounded mind: 

*Tis not the fcribbler’s vein, the fongfter’s art, 
Nor the wild genius of a vacant heart, 

’Tis not the lines that mufically flow 

To mark the poet’s well-imagin’d woe ; 

Nor all the frolicks of the tuneful tribe, 

Can fuch a mighty grief as mine defcribe. 

Full oft has fcorpion Fancy to my view 
Imag’d each anguifh that a parent knew; 

At midnight’s till and fearching hour fhe came, 
Glar’d round my bed, and chill’d my foul with fhame, 
Crouded each black idea in my fight, 

And gloom’d a chaos on the balmy night, 

“* Behold,—fhe faid,—on the damp bed of earth, 
Behold th’ unhappy man, who gave thee birth ; 
In duft he rolls his forrow-filver’d hair, 

And on each mufcle fits intenfe defpair ; 

See how the paflions vary in his face, 

Tear his old frame, and teflify difgrace ; 
Retir’d from home, in filence to complain 
To the pale moon, the veteran tells his pain ; 
Now finks opprefs’d, now fudden ftarts away, 
Abhors the night, yet fickens at the day. 


Asa farther fpecimen of Mr. Melmoth’s poetry, we fhall give 
the following Elegy. 


ELEGY OF A NIGHTINGALE, 


«© For Elufino loft,—renew the ftrain, 
Pour the fad hote upon the fens | gale; 
And as the length’ing fhades ufurp the plain, 
The filent moon fhall liften to the tale. 


Sore was the time—ill fated was the hour, 
The thicket fhook with many an omen dire ! 

When from the topmoft twig of yonder bower, 
I faw my hufband—tremble anc expire. 


’T was when tlic peafant fought his twilight reft, 
Beneath the brow of yonder breezy hill ; 

Twas when tlie plumy nation fought the nett, 
And all, but fuch as lov’d the night, were fill ; 


That—as I fat with all a lover's pride, 
(As was my cuftom when the fun withdrew) 
Dear Efufino, fudden lett my fide, - ° 
And the curs’d form of man appear’d in view. 


For 
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For fport, the tube he levell’d at our head, 

And, curious to behold more near my race, 
Low in the copfe the artful robber laid, 

Explor’d our haunt, and thunder’d at the place. 


Ingrateful wretch—he was our fhepherd’s fon— 
The harmlefs, good old tenant of yon cot !— 
That thepherd would not fuch a deed have done !— 

’Twas love to him that fix’d us to this {pot. 


Ofv’ as at eve his homeward fteps he bent, 
When the laborious tafk of day was o’er, 

Our mellowed warbling footh’d him as he went, 
Till the charm’d hind—forgot that he was poor. 


Ah—could not this, thy gratitude infpire ? 
Could not our gentle vifitations pleafe ! 
Could not the blamelefs leffons of thy fire 
Reftrain thy barb’rous hand, from crimes like thefe ? 


Oh cruel boy—thou tyrant of the plain ! 
Couldit thou but fee the forrows thou haft made, 
Or didft thou know the virtues thou haft flain, 
And view the gloomy horrors of the fhade. 


Couldft thou—behold—my infant younglings /ay, 
In the mofs cradle which our bills prepar’d, 

Babes as they were—the offspring of the day— 
Their wings defencelefs, and their bofoms bar’d. 


Surely, the mighty malice of thy kind, 
Thy pow’r to wrong, and readinefs to kill ; 
In common pity, to the parent’s mind, 
Would ceafe the new-made father’s blood to fpill. 


Haply—the time may come, when heav’n may give 
To thee, the troubles thou haft heap’d on me. 
Haply—cre well thy babes begin to live, 
Death hall prefent the dart of mifery. 


Juft as the tender hope begins to rife, 

As the fond mother hugs her darling boy ; 
As the big rapture trembles in the eyes, 

And the breaft throbs with all a parent’s joy ; 


Then may fome midnight robber,—fkill’d in guile, 
Refolv’d on plunder, and on deeds of death ; 
Thy fairy profpeéts—tender tranfports {poil, 
And to the knife—refign thy children’s breath, 


In that fad moment fhall thy favage heart, 
Feel the keen anguith, defperate, and wild, 
Confcience forlorn, fhall doubly point the fmart ; 
And juftice whifper—this is child for child. 


4 '  Reft 








Arckdeacon Blackburne’s Difcourfes. 
*Reft of their fire—my babes, alas, mutt figh— 
For grief obftructs the widow’s anxious care ; 
This wafted form—this ever-weeping eye, 
And the deep note of deftitute defpair ; 
Ail load this bofom with a fraught, fo fore, 
Scarce can J cater for the daily food ! 
WV here’er I fearch—my hufband fearch’d before— 
And foon—my neft, will hold—an orphan brood ! 
Whether Mr. Melmoth means to continue the Legend of 
Benignus, in any future publication, as is here hinted, we are 
not given fufficiently to underftand. But it is broke off fome- 
what abruptly, to make way for the difplay of a number of 
moral opinions and fentiments, with which the prefent volumes 
conclude. 





ART. VU. Four Difcourfes. 1. On the Duty of a Chriflian Mi- 
nifter under the Obligation of conforming to a Naticnal Religion 
eftablifhed by the Civil Powers. 2. On the Queftions, What is 
Chriftianity ? and, Where is it to be learned? 3. On the true 
Meaning of the Phrafe, The Interefts of Religion. 4. On the 
Original Principles of the Firft Proteftants. Delivered to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, in the Year 1767, 
1769, 1771, and 1773. By Francis Blackburze, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland. 8vo. 4s. Wilkie. 

Archdeacon Blackburn, the faf friend of the celebrated Mr. 
Theophilus Lindfey, and a zealous advocate for the petitioners 
againit religious fub{fcriptions, hath here obiiged the world with 
four fenfible and moderate difcourfes on the important fubjeéts 
enumerated in his title page. To thefe difcourfes he has alfe 
prefixed a copious introduction, in which he ftates the matter 
of difpute at prefent in agitation. 

In the Arft difcourfe, the argument of it is not i!l managed, 
and yet we are apprehenfive there are fome paffages in it that 
favour of a temporifing difpofition, which will not be univer- 
fally relifhed. 

‘‘ Tenter not into the controverfy, fays he, how far diffenters may or 
may not be juftified in their feparation from the eftablifhed church ? 
After the feparation of the proteftant church of England from that 
of Rome, there ought never to have been any controverly of that 
fort. The common jutftification of us all is, Let every man be fuliy 
perfuaded in his own mind; and that being prefuppoted, the folidity 
of any man’s reafons for his nonconformity, cannot be eftimated by 
the political rules of any human eftablifhment whatever. 

** On the other hand, let it not be faid, that the clergy of the 
eftablifhed church are attached to it by fecular motives only. ‘There 
may be a political difent, as well as a political conformity. There 
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may be among us confcientious and liberal-minded men, who are 
Giffatisfied with, not to fay diftrefled, by the bonds which their full 
conformity to the legal eftablifhment lays upon them. Different men 
may be affected by thefe, in different degrees ; _and all who feel the 
burden, may not only with, but ought to folicit relief from thofe 
who have the power to give it. But it will not follow from their not 
immediately obtaining fuch relief, that every clergyman fo circum- 
ftanced, isobliged to quit his ftation in the church, and to feek his 
fatisfaction in fome other religious community, or his bread in fome 
other employment. In cafes of this kind, turn which way you will, 
there are difficulties too /uhfantial to be got over by every man, 
and too important to the man himfelf, to be fubmitted to the 
judgment of others.” 

As to the fub/tantial difficulties, which every man in this cafe 
cannot get over, they will readily fuggeft themfelves to every 
reader ; but whether the moft prevalent will be deemed thofe 
ot atemporal or fpiritual nature, mult be left to his own con- 
fideration. . 

The fecond of thefe difcourfes refers to an obje€tion made to the 
Chriftian religion, on accountof the uncertainty of its doctrines, 
as they are differently exhibited by many eminent divines who 
have undertaken to explain them. As to the queftions pro- 
pofed, he himfelf obferves, that thofe writers, who are for 
accommodating Chriftianity to the turn and temper of the 
times, may fay that his anfwer is rather fhewing what Chrif- 
tianity is mot, than what it 7s. ; 

“¢ Bifhop Burnet, fays he, hath faid of the ever metnorable Alger- 
non Sidney, ‘ that he {eemed to be a chriflian in a particular form of 
* his own.’ I am of opinion, that this may be faid of every man 
who reads the fcriptures with a view of forming from thence an idea 
of true Chriftianity ; and I own I thould be inclined to quettion the 
authenticity of that man’s Chriftianity, who profedfes to be a Chrif- 
tian in avy form that is not his own.” ; 

We are forry to finda proteftant Archdeacon fo much ata 
lofs for a definition of Chriftianity, as to make it turn ona 
point or play of words. To be fure the expedient of letting 
every man have a religion of his own, &fpeciatly if it differed 
from that of his neighbour, would be 2 political convenience ; 
fince (as Farquhar fays of the Low Dutch) men would then 
never joftle one another in their way to Heaven, as each would 
take a different read. : : 

in the third difcourfe the. preacher takes fome pains to thew 
that the intere/?s of religion, and thofe of a religious community. 
are diferent things, though ufually confounded. 

The lait difcourfe is'a vindication of thofe‘ who have written of 
acted in favour of a reformatién of ‘the church, ‘againft an ac- 
cufation, that they were endeavouring to fubvert the eccicfiaftt- 
cal conititution as by lew eftablifhed. Our Author thews himfelf 
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here to be ari able advocate for the petitioners ; but our limits 
oblige us to take leave of him. 








ART. VILL. Sermons on the moft interefting and important Sub. 
jects. By Chriflopher Atkinfon, Rector of Yeldon, in Redford. 
fore. 8vo. 6s.. Cambridge, Fletcher and Hodfon.—London, 


Crowder. . , 

Thefe fermons are twenty in number, on various fubjeés,. 
as well theoretical as praétical. The two firft difplay the doc- 
trines of God’s fuperintending providence and univerfal autho- 
rity, particularly as the great author of all fpiritual graces. 
The third, fourth and fifth relate to the life, crucifixion and 
refurrection of our Saviour. The fucceeding eight are on the 
fubje&ts of faith, hope, and charity, with other topics of prac- 
tical piety. 

From that on contentment we fhall fele& a fhort paflage, which 
may give our readers fome notion of the Preacher’s ftile and, 
manner of conveying important truths to his auditors. Speak- 
ing of the Deity in feriptural terms, as ‘* The bleffed and only 
“ Potentate, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” as 
“ The only wife God, whofe goodnefs endureth continually.” 
he proceeds. | 

“ This is that wonderful Being, (in whom all perfeétion centers) 
who ‘choofes our inheritance, and fixes the bounds of our habi- 
‘ tation.” his is He, who appropriates to every man, in every 
period of his life, his diftinét fituation. * ‘ Zhe lot is caf? into the 
‘ lap ;? fays the wife fon of David, ‘ but the whole di/pofing thereof is 
‘ of the Lord.’ ‘Tho’ this great variety of conditions feems to wus 
to proceed barely from fortuitous .circumftances, yet they are all 
directed by infinite difcernment, and ftated according to the counfels 
of eternal wifdom. What we blindly term chazce; is really an agent 
appointed to execute the divine decrees. Every alteration that we fee 
daily happening, whether by honor or abafement, health or fick- 
nefs, life or death, is by no means to be imputed to ca/ualty, but 
Providence;——Providence, executing its own deliberate purpofess 
tho’ not always difcovering its interpofition to the eyes of men.—— 
And can we then profefs to believe that the world and every creature 
in it is under God’s immediate care and circumfpection ; that He is 
‘Lord of both heaven and earth ;’ and has therefore an unquef- 
ftionable right to difpofé of his property as he pleafes ;—and yet 
murmur at our allotment, and fay, ‘ Why haft thou made me thus, 
‘ or fixed me ‘Here?’ Shall we acknowledge ourfelves to .be weak, 
imperfect; dependant Beings, ‘and yet prefume to arraign our 
Maker’s government, or be diffatisfied with his facred difpenfations ? 
—Much rather does it become us to bow with the moft humble refig- 
nation, and determine, by God’s grace, whatfoever portion He fhall 
pleafe to affign us, ¢ therewith to be content? 





* Prov. xvi. 33. 
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“ To acquiefce in the midi of plenty, and to be content ina 
flourifbing condition, appears to be no difficult tafk.—Nor can we 
roperly deem contentment, in fuch agreeable circumftances, to be 
in itfelf any confiderable virtue. When all Nature fmiles around us, 
and profperity gilds every fcene with joy ; fo long as the body con- 
tinues free from difeafe, and the heart unwounded-by forrow ; we 
mut have way-ward difpofitions indeed, if we are either deficient in 
gratitudé to God, or harbour any unjuftifiable complaints in our 
own breafts. How bafe muft be the mind that is diffatisfied within, 
when all is chearful and ferene without ! How much bafer ftill does 
it appear, and how unworthy of thofe valuable gifts beftowed upon 
it, when even the common tribute of thankfgiving to the donor is 
neglected, or defpifed! And, if I may purfue fo unnatural a climax, 
how yet more vile and deteftable is it to convert thofe very bleffings 
which call fo loudly for the utmoft returns of praife, gratitude, and 
adoration, into the means of difhonouring their gracious Author!— 
And yet, in faét, this is no uncommon cafe.—Only look into the 
world ;—and fee what numbers there are of fuperior rank, * cloathed 
‘ in purple and fine linen, and faring Jumptuoufly every day,’ that are 
ever murmuring and difcontented; ungoverned by grace ; and flaves 
to their predominant paffions. ‘ I am here fituated, may the prof- 
* perous «vorlding fay, in a terreftrial Paradife : but there grows in 
* the midi ‘of the garden, an interdicted tree, the fruit of which 
« feems fair and delicious; inviting to the eye, and grateful to the 
* fancy: How it mocks my reach!—Ah! why has the Almighty 
* prohibited the enjoyment of this fingle tree? T'o tafte here is the 
* very fummit-of my wifhes. Without it I muft ftill be miferable: 
* And yet, it is the only addition that is wanting to compleat my 
* happinefs.? With regard to fuch ungrateful wretches, I thall only 
obferye, that they deferve to be tortured with that anxiety which is 
created by their own evil tempers; and which death itfelf cannot 
annihilate, unlefs firfk removed by a fincere forrow, and renovation 
of mind.” 

The fourteenth and fifteenth fermons treat of the duty and 
exercife of prayer, and the remaining five on the happinefs 
to be derived from a religious life, and the victory to be ob- 
tained by faith in Chrift, over fin and death; the laft ending 
the courfe, very properly, with the fubje&t of the Day of 
Judgment. 





ART. IX. Man's capricious, petulant, and tyrannical Conduét 
towards the irrational and inanimate Part of thé Creation, 
inquired into and explained. Being the Conclufion of what the 
Authur, of an Effay on the Depravity and Corruption of Human 
Nature, in Oppofition to feveral late Writers, had to offer on 
that Subjeft. By Thomas O’Brien Mac Mabon. 12mo. 2s. 64 
bound. Riley. 

It was a fevere-farcafm, thrown out by our Englifh Cervantes, 
againft the preachers-up ‘of the depravity of human nature, 
mS yes when 
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when he charged them with looking into their own hearts, and 
finding nothing but- the feeds of vice and malevolence, thence 
charitably concluding the reft of the world to be like them- 
felves, and imputing the bafenefs and corruption of the indivi- 
dual to the whole fpecies. We would be far from applying this 
reflection to the author of the tra& under confideration ; and 
yet we can by no means approve of that horrid picture he has 
drawn of mankind, as well in his E/ay, as in the prefent fup- 
plement. We think his fecond chapter, in particular, extremely 
exceptionable; being a cruel and unjuftifiable attack on that 
part of human-kind, which we are bound by every tie of hu- 
manity to protect; we mean, womenand children. His reafons, 
“‘ why ladies, efpecially unmarried ones, entertain themfelves fo 
« frequently with lop -dogs, fquirrels, parrots, &c.” are to the 
Jaft degree fcandalous. In juftice to the fair-fex, alfo, we de- 
clare we believe them to be as falfe and groundlefs, as they are 
grofs and indelicate. As to his reafons ‘* why children are fuch 
“* cruel tearers and fillers of little animals, &c.”” We are per- 
fuaded our Author is equally miftaken. Of this, at leaft, we 
are fure, that he cites Rouffeau very unfairly in fupport of a 
fyftem, that imputes to the natural difpofition of infants the 
paflions of pride, vanity, envy, fingularity,  obftinacy, pre- 
fumption and cruelty, Poor innocents! what a black catalogue 
of vices doth this calumniator lay°to your charge; bringing 
even your beft: friend, Jean Jacques, to fupport it! But the 
author of Emilius ‘was of a different opinion. He maintains 
that man is originally good; that he is fpoiled by education, 
and that children do not torment animals from a natural dif- 
pofition to cruelty; but merely from vivacity and inadver- 
tency. 

It muft not be denied, however, that Mr. Thomas O’Brien 
Mac Mahon throws out fome fhrewd remarks on the fafhionable 
affectation of fenfibility, generofity and humanity, among people 
who are neither fufceptible, generous nor humane. 
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ART. X. The Man of Bujinefs, and Gentleman's Affifiant : 
containing a Treatife of Praétical Arithmetic, including Vulgar 
and Decimal Fraétions, in which are inferted many concife and 
valuable Rules, for the ready cafting up of Merchandize, never 
yet publifoed in this Kingdom; Book-keeping by fingle and double 

Entry ; the former upon an entire new Plan, comprifing a mo- 

dern and approved Methad of keeping fmall Accompts, Dr. and 

Cr. in the Waffe-Book only; calculated for the Eafe and Ad- 

vantage of Retail Traders ; Together with an Ejfay on Englifh 

* Q2 Grammar. 
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Grammar. Adapted to the Ufe of Gentlemen, Merchants, Traders 
and Schools. By W. Perry, Majfter of the Academy at Kelfo, 
8vo. 6s. fewed. Murray. 

The variety of fubjeéts, which Mr. Perry has here brought 
into the compafs of a fingle volume, has of neceffity obliged 
him to treat fome of them with brevity. In ftudying concifenefs, 
however, he appears to have made a proper choice of the ma- 
terials, contained in this comprehenfive and judicious compila- 
tion. That he has omited nothing ufeful, we will not pretend 
to fay; but that he has retained every thing that is mo/f ufeful 
to young perfons defigned for bufinefs, is certain. His mercantile 
inftruétions, in particular, diftinguifh this work in preference to 
all other fchool-books we have feen. His grammatical precepts 
and direftions for writing Englifh, in which he very fenfibly 
departs from the prejudices of his brethren the North Britihh 
pedagogues, with regard to that effential point, the dividing of 
words into fyllables, do him alfo the more credit, as national 
prepoffeffions are the lefs eafy to be furmounted. On the whole, 
we venture to recommend this performance, not only as one of 
the beft fchool-books we have met with; but as the beft adapted 
to qualify grown perfons, who have not been bred accomptants, 
for becoming men of bufine/s. 





ART. XI. The Elements of French Converfation, with new, fa- 
miliar and eafy Dialogues, each preceded by a fuitable Vocabulary, 
in French and Englifh; defigned particularly for the Ufe of 
Schools. By Fobn Perrin. 12mo. 3s. Law. 

To the reputation, Mr. Perrin has already obtained by feveral 
ufeful publications, the prefent will be no inconfiderable addi- 
tion. Dialogues, indeed, as he himfelf obferves, ‘* have at 
“* feveral times been publifhed defignedly for the ufe of fchools; . 
. but it muft be acknowledged that they are, for the moft part, 
injudicioutly collected, containing, at the very beginning, 
idiomatical expreffions ; which, far from forwarding the ftu- 
dent in his purfuits, ferve only to perplex his underftanding.” 
Mr. Perrin, by prefixing proper vocabularies before each dia- 
logue, and gradually introducing idiom into the dialogues them- 
felves, has greatly facilitated the tafk of the fcholar, and, at 


the fame time, difplayed his talents for executing that, of a 
Master.” 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Arr. XII. Travels through the Middle Settlements in North America, 
in the Year 1759 aud 1760. With Obfervations upon the State of the 
Colonies. By the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, A.M. Vicar of Greenwich, 
4to. 3s. 6d. Payne. 

_ The difputes of the mother country with her American colonies, 
rendering every authentic intelligence refpecting the latter parti- 
‘cularly interefting to Englifhmen, the work before us cannot fail to 
‘meet with a welcome reception from the publick ; efpecially as it 
appears to be written without any intention to ferve the purpofes 
either of government or faction. The Author feems indeed to relate 
ingenuoufly what he has feen, and to reflect fenfibly and difpaf- 
fionately on what he has obferved. We conceive it is without reafon, 
therefore, that he fuppofes he fhall, on that account, particularly 
.expofe himfelf to the jeverity of criticifm, 

“« The prefent unhappy differences fubtifting amongft us, with 
regard to America, will, | am fenfible, expofe the publication of this 
account to much cenfure and criticifm; but I can truly aver, that I 
have been led to it, by no party motive whatfoever. My firit attach- 
ment, as it is natural, is to my native country; my next is to 
America; and fuch is my affection for both, that I hope nothing 
will ever happen to diffolve that union, which is necetlary to their 
common happinefs. Let every Englifhman and American, but for 
a moment or two, fubftitute themfelves in each other’s place, and, I 
think, a mode of reconciliation will foon take effeét.—Every Ameri- 
can will then perceive the reafonablenefs, of acknowledging the 
fupremacy of the Britith legiflature; and every Englifhman, per- 

haps, the hardfhip of being taxed where there is no reprefentation, 
or affent. 

“ There is fearcely any fuch thing, I believe, as a: perfect govern- 
ment, and folecifms are to be found in all. The prefent difputes are 
feemingly the refult of one.—Nothing can be more undeniable than 
the fupremacy of parliament over the moft diftant branches of the 
Britith empire : for although the King being efteemed, in the eye of 
the law, the original proprietor of all the lands in the kingdom ; all 
lands, upon defeé of heirs to fucceed to an inheritance, efcheat to 
the King ; and all new difcovered lands veft in him: yet in neither 
cafe can he exempt them from the jurifdiction of the legitlature of 
the kingdom. ‘ 

“ The conduét of the feveral adminiftrations, that have had the 

‘direction of the affairs of this kingdom, has been reciprocally ar- 
raigned ; but, I think, without reafon; for, all things confidered, 
an impartial and difpaflionate mind will find many excuies to alledge 
in juttification of each. The fewelt, I am afraid, are to be 
pleaded in favour of the Americans; for the yfettled in America 
under charters, which exprefsly referved to the Britith Parliament 

Q_ 3 the 
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the authority, whether confiftent or not confiftent, now afferted *, 
Although, therefore, they had a right to make humble reprefen- 
tations to ltis Majetty in parliament, and to thew the impropriety and 
inconvenience of inforcing fuch principles, yet they ha certainly 
no right to oppofe them, ours 

s+ Expedients may ttill be found, it is to be hoped, however, to 
conciliate the prefent unhappy differences, and reftore harmony again 
between Great Britain and her colonies ; but whatever meafures may 
be adopted by Parliament, I am fure, it is the duty and ‘intereft of 
America to fubmit.” 

The fettlements, through which Mr. Burnaby appears to’have tra- 
velled, are thofe of Virginia, Maryland, Pennfylvania, New-Jerfey, 
New-York, Khode-Ifland, Maffachufet’s-Bay, and Pegs aed 
the topography and natural hiftory of which being generally nown, 
we felect, for the information and entertainment of our readers, a 
few paflages of the moral and political kind, which are more pecu- 
liarly our traveller’s own. nd 

Of the Virginians our Author gives us the following defcription 
and chara¢ter : 

‘* The climate and external appearance of the country confpire to 
make them indolent, eafy, and good-natured ; extremely fond of 
fociety, and much given to conyivial pleafures. In confequence of 
this, they feldom fhow any fpirit of enterprize, or expafe themfelves 
willingly to fatigue. Their authority over their ‘flaves renders them 
vain and imperious, and entire ftrangers to that elegance of fenti- 
ment, which is fo peculiarly charatteriftic of refined and polifhed 
nations, Their ignorance of mankind and of learning, expofes 
them to many errours and prejudices, efpecially in regard to Indians 
and Negroes, whom they {fcarcely confider as of the human fpecies ; 
fo that it is almoft impoflible, in cafes of violence, ‘or even murder, 
committed upon thofe unhappy people by any of the planters, to 
have the delinquents brought to jaftice. For either the grand jury 
— to find the bill, or the petit jury bring ip their verdict, not 
guilty t. 2 

‘“* The difplay of a charaéter thus conftituted, will naturally be in 
atts of extravagance, oftentation, and a difregard for ceconomy ; it is 
not extraordinary, therefore, that the Virginians outrun their in- 


* With deference to our Author, this is faid not ta be ftriétly true with refpect 
to all of them, : 

+ There are two laws in this colony, which make it almoft impoffible to convict a 
planter, or white man, of the death of a Negroe or Indian. By the firft it is 
enacted, that ¢ if any flave thal! die by reafon of auy ftroke or blow, given in cor- 
* reétion by his or herowner, or by reafon of any accidental blow whatfoever, given 
€ by fuch owner; no perfon concerne:! in fuch correétion, or accidental homicide, 
* thall undergo any profecution or punithment for the fame; unlefs, upon examina- 
* tion before the 7 court, it fhall be proved by the oath of one lawful and ere- 
* dible witnefs, at leaft, that fuch flave was killed willfully, malicioutly, and de- 
¢ fignedly 3 nor thall any perfon indi¢ted for the murder of a flave, and upon trial 
, found guilty only af manflaughter, incur any forfeiture or punishment for fuch 
$ offence or misfortune,’ See Merces's Abridgement, pa245- By the fecond, ‘ No 
* Negro, Mulatto, or Indian, can be admitted in any court, or before any magif- 
“ trate, to be fworn as a witnefs, or give evidence in any caufe whatfoever, except 
¥ upon the trial of aflave for a capital offence, Mieicer’s Abridgement, p. 419- 
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comes ; and that having involved themfelves in difficulties, they are 
frequently tempted to raife money by bills of exchange, which they 
know will be returned proteited, with ten per cent. intereft *. 

«* The public or political character of the Virginians, correfponds 
with their private one: they are haughty :and jealous of their !i- 
berties, impatient of reftraint, and can fcarcely bear the thought of 
being controuled by any fuperior power. Many of them confidee 
the colonies as independent ftates, unconnected with Great Britain; 
otherwife than by. having-the fame common King, and being bound 
to her with natural affection. There are but few of them that have 
a turn for bufinefs, and even thofe are by no means expert at it. I 
have known them, upon a very urgent occafion, vote the relief of 2 
garrifon, without once confidering whether the thing was pratticable, 
when it was moft evidently and demonftrably otherwife +. In matters 
of commerce they are ignorant of the neceffary principles that muft 
prevail between a colony and its mother-country. They think it a 
hardfhip not to have an unlimited trade to every part of the world. 
They confider the duties upon their ftaple as injurious only to them- 
felves ; and it is utterly impoflible to perfuade them that they affect 
the confumer alfo. Upon the whole, however, to do them juftice; 
the fame fpirit of generofity prevails here which does in their private 
character; they never refule any neceflary fupplies for the fupport of 
government when called upon, and are a generous and loyal people. : 


* By an a& of affembly, if any bill of exchange is drawn for the payment of any 
fam of money, and fuch bill is protefted for non-acceptance or non-payment, it 
carries intereft from the date thereof, after the rate of ten per cent. per annum, until 
the money be fully fatisfied and paid. 

A very curious anecdote relative to this law was mentioned to me at Williamf 
burg, of which I am perfuaded the reader will excufe the relation.—An ufurer, not 
fatistied with 5]. per cent. legal intereft, refufed to advance a fum of money'to &@ 
gentleman, unlefs, by way of fecurity, he would give hima bid of exchange that 
thould be returned protefted, by which he would be entitled to ten percent. The 
gentleman, who had immediate occafion for the money, fat down and drew a bill 
upon a capital merchant in London, with whom he had never had any tranfaction, or 
carried on the feaft correfpondence. The merchant, on the receipt of the bill, ob+ 
ferving the name of the drawer, very readily honoured it, knowing the gentleman te 
bea perfon of great property, and concluding that he meant to enter into correfpon- 
dence with him. The ufurer upon this became entitled to only sl. per cent. He 
was exceedingly enraged, therefore, at being, as he fuppofed, thus tricked, and 
complained very heavily to the gentleman of his having given him a good bill inftead 
of a bad one. ; 

+ The garrifon here alluded to, was that of Fort Loudoun, in the Cherokes 
country, confifting of a Lieutenant and about fifty men, This unfortunate party 
being befieged by the Cherokee Indians, and reduced to the lat extremity, fent off 
runners to the’ Governors of Virginia and Carolina, imploring immediate fuccour 5 
adding that it was impoffible for them to hold out above twenty days longer. The 
allembly of Virginia, commiferating their unhappy fituation, very readily voted a 
confiderable fum for their relief. With this troops were to be levied ; were to rendez- 
vous upon the frontiers two hundred miles diftant fram Williamiburg ; were aiter- 
wards to proceed to the fort two hundred miles farther through a wildernefs, where 
there was no road, no magazines, no pofts, either to fhelter the fick, or cover & 
retreat in cafe of any difatter; fo that’the unfortunate garrifon might as effedgtually 
have been fuccoured from the moon, The Author taking notice of thee ditficultres 
to one of the members, he frankly replied, “ Faith, it is true: but we have had an 
* opportunity at leaft of thowing our loyalty.” In a few days after arrived the me- 
lancholy news, that this unfortunate party was entirely cur oil. 
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‘«¢ The women are, upon the whole, rather handfome, though not 
to be compared with our fair country-women in England. They 
have but few advantages, and confequently are feldom accomplithed: 

this makes them referved, and unequal to any interefting or refined 
converfation. They are immoderately fond of dancing, and indeed 
it is almoft the only amufement they partake of: but even in this 
they difcover great want of tafte and elegance, and feldom appear 
with that gracefulnefs and eafe, which thefe movements are fo calcu- 
lated to difplay. ‘Towards the clofe of an evening, when the com- 
pany are pretty well tired with country dances, it is ufual to dance 
jiggs; a practice originally borrowed, I am informed, from the * Ne- 
groes. Thefe dances are without any method or regularity: a 
gentleman and lady ftand up, and dance about-the room, one of 
them retiring, the other purfuing, then perhaps meeting, in an irre- 
gular fantaftical manner. After fome time, another lady gets up, 
and then the firft lady muft fit down, fhe being, as they term it, cut 
out: the fecond lady aéts the fame part which the firft did, till fome- 
body cuts her out. The gentlemen perform in the fame manner, 
The Virginian ladies, excepting thefe amufements, chiefly fpend 
their time in fewing and taking care of their families: they feldom 
read, or endeavour to improve their minds ; however, they are in ge- 
neral good houfewives ; and though they have not, I think, quite fo 
muuch tendernefs and fenfibility as the Englith ladies ; yet they make 
as good wives, and as good mothers, as any in the world. 

** It is hard to determine whether this colony can be called 
flourifhing, or not: becaufe, though it produces great quantities of 
tobacco and grain, yet there feem to be very few improvements car+ 
tying on in it. Great part of Virginia is a wildernels, and as many 
of the genilemen are in poffeflion of prodigious traéts of lands, it is 
likely to continue fo, {pirit of enterprize is by no means the turn 
of the colony, and therefore few attempts have been made to force 
a trade; which I think might eafily be done, both to the Weit- 
Indies and the Ohio. They have every thing neceffary for fuch an 
undertaking, viz. lumber, provifions, grain, and every other com- 
modity, which the other colonies, that fubfift and grow rich by thefe 
means, make ufe of for exports; but, inftead of this, they have 
only a trifling communication with the Wefi-Indies ; and as to the 
Ohio, they have fuffered themfelves, notwithftanding the fuperior 
advantages they might enjoy from having a water-carriage almoft to 
the Yoghiogheny, to negle& this valuable branch of commerce; 
while the induttrious Pennfylvanians feize every opportunity, and 
ftrugele with innumerable difficulties, to fecure it to themfelves. 
The Virginians are content, if they can but live from hand to mouth; 
they confine themfelves almoft intirely to the cultivation of tobaccos 
and if they have but enough of this to pay their merchants in Lon- 
don, and to provide for their pleafures ; they are fatisfied, and de- 
fire nothing more.” 

Our readers, who will fee, by the above extraét, the Author’s 
manner of treating his fubjeét, will not expect us to give another of 


* The author has fince had an opportunity of obferving fomething fimilar in Ital 

; g fomething fimular in Ita 
The trefcone of the Tufcans is very like the jiggs of the Virginians, . 
equal 
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equal length. Let it fuffice to fay, that he enlivens his narrative 
with a number of entertaining defcriptions and incidents, of which 
we with we could fpare room to give more than the following 
fpecimens. k 

- « The Falls of Rappahannoc are fimilar to thofe of James river, 
except that they are not upon fo large a fcale. The whole ran 
fcarcely exceeds half a mile, and the breadth not a hundred shel 
At the time of our going to fee them, there was a freth in the river, 
which added very much to their beauty. ‘The center of view was an 
jfland of about an hundred acres covered with trees: this divided the 
river into two branches, in each of which, at regular diftances of 
fifteen or twenty yards, was a chain of fix or feven falls, one above 
another, the leaft of them a foot perpendicular. The margin was 
beautifully variegated with rocks and trees, and the whole formed a 
pleafing romantic fcene. 

“ At this place we met with a perfon who informed us of his 
having been, a few days before, a {peCtator of that extraordinary 
phenomenon in nature, the fafcinating power of the rattle-fnake. 
He obferved one lying coiled near a tree, looking dire¢tly at a bird 
which had fettled there. The bird was under great agitation, ut- 
tered the moft doleful cries, hopped from {pray to fpray, and at 
Jength flew directly down to the {nake, which opened its mouth and 
fwallowed it. 

** From hence we afcended up the river, about fifteen miles, to 
Spotfwood’s iron-mines; and in our way had a fine view of the 
Apalachian mountains, or Blue Ridge, at the diflance of feventy 
miles. At this place 1 was much affected with the following inci- 
dent. A gentleman in our company, which was now increafed, had 
afmall Negroe boy with him, about fourteen years of age, that had 
lived with him in a remote part of the country fome time asa fervant 5 
an old woman, who was working in the mines, and who proved to 
be the boy’s grand-mother, accidentally caft her eyes on him; the 
viewed him with great ‘attention for fome time ; then fcreamed out, 
faying that it was her child, and flung herfelf dowm upon the ground. 
She lay there fome feconds; rofe up, looked on him again in an exy 
tafy of joy, and fell upon his neck and kiffled him. After this, fhe 
retired a few paces, examined him afrefh with fixed attention, and 
immediately feemed to lofe herfelf in thoughtful and profound me- 
lancholy, The boy all this while flood filent and motionlefs ; reclin- 
ing his head on one fide, pale and affected beyond deicription, Upon 
the whole, it would not have been in the power of Raphael, to have 
imagined a finer picture of diftrefs.” 

On the cuftoms of Maflachufet’s-Bay, our traveller has the follow- 
ing paflage. 

** Singular fituations and manners will be produttive of fingular 
cuftoms; but frequently fuch as upon flight examination may appear 
to be the effects of mere grofinefs of charatter, will, upon deeper re- 
fearch, be tound to proceed from fimplicity and innocence. A very 
extraordinary method of courthhip, which is fometimes practifed 
amongft the lower people of this province, and is called Tarrying, 
has given occafion to this refleClion, When a man is enamoured of 
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a young woman, and wifhes to marry her, he propofes- the affair ta 
her parents, (without whofe confent no marriage in this colony ca 
take place); if they have no objection, they allow him-to tarry one 
night, in order to make his court to her. At their ufual time the 
old couple retire to bed, leaving the young ones to fettle matters’ as 
they can; who, after having fat up as long as they think proper, get 
into bed together alfo, but without pulling off their under garnients, 
in order to prevent fcandal. If the parties agree, it is all very well; 
the banns are publifhed, and they are married without delay. If 
not, they part, and poflibly never fee each other again ;_unlefs, which 
is an accident that feldom happens, the. forfaken fair-one prove 
pregnant, and then the man‘is obliged to marry her, under pain of 
excommunication.” 

On this paffage Mr. Burnaby has the following note : 

«« A gentleman fome time ago travelling upon the frontiers of Vir. 
ginia, where there are very few.fettlements, was obliged to take up 
his quarters one evening at a miferable plantation ; where, exclufive 
of a Negroe or two, the family confifted of a man and his wife, and 
one daughter about fixteen years of age. Being fatigued, he pre- 
fently defired them to thew him where he wes to fleep; accordingly 
they pointed to a bed in a corner of the room where they were fitting. 
The gentleman was a little embarrafled, but being excellively weary, 
he retired, half undrefled himfelf, and got into bed. After fome 
time the old gentlewoman came to bed to him, after-her the old 
gentleman, and laft of all the young lady. This, in a country 
excluded from all civilized fociety, could only proceed. from fim- 
plicity and innocence: and indeed it is a general and true obferva- 
tion, that forms and obfervances become neceffary, and are attended 
to, in proportion as manners become corrupt, and it is found expe- 
dient to guard againft vice, and that defign and duplicity of cha- 
racter, which, from the nature of things, will ever prevail in large 
and cultivated focieties,” 

The cuftom here recorded ftill prevails in fome of the Northern 
parts of Europe, particularly in North-Holland, where it is called 
quecfing, and whence it was probably exported to America. 

‘IT cannot take leave of this province,” faysour traveller, ** With- 
out relating a very extraordinary ftory, communicated to me by 
perfons of undoubted credit, as it further tends to illuftrate the cha- 
racter and manners of its inhabitants. ° 

«* Some years ago, a commander of one of his Majefty’s thips of 
war being flationed at this place, had orders to cruife from time to 
time, in order to protect our trade, and diftrefs the enemy. It hap~ 
pened unluckily that he returned from one of his gruifes on a Sun- 
day ; and as he had left his lady at Bofton, the moment fhe heard 
of the fhip’s arrival, fhe hafted down to the water-fide in order to 
receive him. The Captain, on landing, embraced her with ten- 
dernefs and affection: this, as there were many {peétators by, gave 
great offence, and was confidered as an a& of indecency, and a fla- 
grant profanation of the Sabbath. The next day, therefore, he was 
fummoned before the magiftrates, who, with many fevere rebukes 
sad pious exhortations, ordered him to be publickly were The 
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~ Captain ftifled his indignation and refentment as much as poffible, 
and as the punifhment, from the frequency of it, was not attended 
with any great degree of ignominy or diigrace, he mixed with the 
beft company, was well received by them, and they were apparently 
good friends. At length the time of the ftation expired, and he 
was’ recalled : he went, therefore, with feeming concern to take 
leave of his worthy friends; and that they might fpend one more 
happy day together before their final feparation, he invited the prin- 
cipal magiftrates and felect men to dine with him on board his hip, 
upon the day of his departure. They accepted the invitation, and 
nothing could be more, joyous and convivial than the entertainment 
which he gave them. At length the fatal moment arrived that was 
to feparate them: the anchor was apeak, the fails were unfurled, and 
nothing was wanting but the fignal to get under way. The Captain, 
after taking an affectionate leave of his worthy friends, accompanied 
them upon deck, where the boat{wain and crew were in readinefs to 
receive them. He there thanked them afresh for the civilities they 
had fhown him, of which, he faid, he fhould retain an eternal re- 
membrance; and to which he withed it had been in his power: to 
have made a more adequate return. One point of civility only re- 
mained to be adjufted between them, which, as it was in his power, 
fo he meant moft juétly to recompenfe them. He then reminded 
them of what had paffed, and ordering the crew to pinion them, had 
them brought one by one to the gang-way; where the boatfwain 
firipped off their fhirts, and with a cat of nine tails laid on the back 
of each forty {tripes fave one. They were then, amidft the fhouts and 
acclamations of the crew, fhoved into their boats: and the Captain 
: immediately getting under way, failed for England.” 
Our fenfible and entertaining traveller concludes his work with 
j fome general reflections, from which we fhall take only one fhort 





. paragraph. 
. “« Having travelled over fo large a tract of this vaft continent, bee 
fore I bid a final farewel to it, 1 mutt beg the reader’s indulgence, 
7 while I ftop for a moment, and as it were ffom the top of a high 
Hl eminence, take one general retrofpective look at the whole.—An 
idea, flrange gs it is vifionary, has entered into the minds of the 
7 generality of mankind, that empive is travelling weitward; and every 
y one is looking forward with eager and impatient expectation to that 
Sn deitined moment, when America is to give law to the rett of the 
world. But if ever an idea was illufory and fallacious, I will ven- 
of ture to predict, that this will be fo. 
to “* America is tormed for happinefs, but not for empire: in a 
p>» courfe of 12c0 miles I did not fee a fingle object that folicited cha- 
n- rity; but 1 faw infuperable caufes of weakneis, which will prevent 
rd its being a potent ftate.” 
to Mr. Burnaby proceeds to give fome good reafons for his affertion ; 
nm but we cannot {pare room to enlarge any farther. 
ve 
la- Arr. XIII. Ax Account of the laft Expedition to Port Egmont, in 
- Falkland’s Ylands, in the Year 1772« Lozether with the Tranjagtions 
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of the Co the Penguin Shallop during their Stay there. B 

; Sr pn A Aeotlc Mate. 8vo. 1s, 6d. J. Johafon. af 

We have here a fenfible and plain account of an expedition that 
made more noife, in the political world, than the rank, it appears 
to hold in the phytical, gives it a claim to. The modeft and judicious 
Author, however, prudentially declines meddling with its political 
confequence ; confining himfelf to the fimple relation of the matters 
of fact relative to the voyage, and the natural hiftory of the iflands 
in queftion ; in the perufal of which the lovers of that branch of 
fcience will meet with more information, and perhaps entertainment, 
than the extent of fuch a publication promifes. 





FO Li?t¥t¥i‘eG «@ 


Arr. XIV. Taxation no Tyranny; an Anfwer to the Refolutions and 

Addrefs of the American Congre/s. 8vo. 13. 6d. Cadell. 

This pamphiet is very gencrally attributed to Dr. Samuel Johnfon, 
and we muft own with great appearance of truth. ‘Theve are writers, 
as well as painters, fuch decided manneri/ts that the pen of the one, 
like the pencil of the other, is almott intcilibly difcoverable. It has 
been obferved of this Author, that, though his flile be, for the mof 
part, nervous, fplendid and mafterly, it wants that variety which 
the treatment of a diverfity of fubjects requires. ‘* A mean obje& 
(continues the Oodferver) bedizened in the finery of diction, is as 
ridiculous in the eye of propriety, as a foldier’s trull accoutered in 
the paraphernalia of a woman of quality. Yet the fententious ftyle 
of Dr. Johnion whether he is treating of a paradife of pleafure, or 
the pattimes of a puppet-fhew, {wells with the fame pompofity of 
phrafe ; labours under the fame redundancy of words ; rolls on with 
the fame rotundity of period, and moves with the fame monotony of 
cadence.” To this mght have been added the frequent affectation 
of accuracy, by making verbal diftinctions where there is no real 
diiference, and falling into, what the poet calls 

* A wretched fee-faw between that and this, 

* A labour’d nothing in antithefis.’ 
An inflance, of fomething like this, prefents itfelf in the firft very 
paragriph of the pamphlet before us. 

** In all the parts of haman knowledge, whether terminating in 
fcience merely f{peculative, or operating upon life private or civil, 
are admitted fome fundamental principles, or common axioms, 
which being generally received are little doubted, and being little 
doubted have been rarely proved. 

“* Of thefe gratuitous and acknowledged truths it is often the fate 
to become lefs evident by endeavours to explain them, however 
neceflary fuch endeavours may be made by the mifapprehenfions of 
abfurdity, or the fophiftries of intereft. It is difficult to prove the 

rinciples of fcience, becaufe notions cannot always be found more 
intelligible than thofe which are queftioned. It is difficult to .prove 
the principles of praftice, because they have for the moft “rn 
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heen difcovered by inveftigation, but obtruded by experience, and 
the demonftrator will find, after an operofe deduction, that he has 
been trying to make that feen which can be only felt.” 

What a parade of words to tell us, what every body knows, that 
there are fome truths fo fimple and {elf-evident as not to admit of bes 
ing formally demonftrated! With what wonderful precifion does he 
here inculcate that fublime principle of popular philofophy, ** fecing’s 
believing but feelixg is the truth !”—The demontirator, fays he, will 
find after operofe dedudfion, that he has been try:ng to make that (cm 
which can only be fe/t —How ridiculous this affected diftin@tion! If the 
words jen and felt are here ufed in a literal feafe, truth is no more the 
direét object of one than the other. If by any logical deduion, how- 
ever operofe, it may be felt, it may be feen too. Men hear, it is true, 
with their ears; but our ears are no more capable of underitanding 
than our elbows. Again, if both words be ufed metaphorically, we 
fhould be glad to know the difference between intellectual Jeeing and 
intelie€tual feeling. We know of none, unlefs the Doctor means to 
refine fo far, as to make /eatiment the criterion of /cience : but this 
would be going too deep tor a fuperficial player upon words.—As to 
the political argument of the piece, it has been fo often handled by 
other writers, that it is become trite and difgufting. We thall 
therefore, give only a fhort example or two of the peculiarly-excep- 
tionable manner in which it is treated by our Author. Amidfta variety 
of vague affertions and general argumentation, he fays, it is the fame 
with the Taxation acts as with all other laws: fo that ** He that de- 


nies the Englifh parliament the right of taxation, denies it likewife 


the right of making any other laws civil or criminal.” We do not 
conceive this to be ftrictly true: it is well known that all money- 
bills, which are of the very effence of taxation, originate with 
the Commons, who are highly, as juftly, tenacious of this privi- 


lege. It appears alfo from feveral circumftances affecting the diffe- 


rent charters of the Colonies, that the origin of money grants and 
impofts, hath been underitood as belonging peculiarly to their pro- 
vincial Aflemblies. We conceive alfo that this privilege, (which by 
the way, however, is greater in appearance than reality) might be 
confirmed to them without derogating from the dignity of the Legi- 
flature of the Mother Country. But this may be a matter of opinion; 
the next is not fo. It relates to an object of the higheft importance, 
that grand Palladium of Britifh Liberty, the Trial by Jury, and 
affords a proof of a perverfe propenfity, in this writer, to deduce 
general maxims from partial and particular popofitions. ‘ 

“« Tf, fays he, frauds in the impolts of Botion are tried by commif- 
fion without a jury, they are tried here in. the fame mode; and why 
fhould the Bc {tonians expect from us more tenderne{s for them than 
for ourfelves.” 

The queflion is politically pertinent. It would be with a bad 


‘grace, that -Colonifis, who affeét to Rruggle merely for as much liberty 


as is enjoyed by their fellow fubjecis, fhould complain they are not 
indulged in ‘more *. Here, however, our Author fhould have 


* Not that this proves the mode, of trying by fcommiffion without a jury, not to 
be arbitrary and defpotic both in England and ss ial 
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ftopped, whereas he proceeds fententioufly to draw out that into a 
general rule, which is barely admitfible as a particular exception. — 

“Jf they ate condemned unheard, it is becaufe there is no 
need of a trial. ‘The crime is manifeft and notorious. All trial 
is the inveftigation of fomething doubtful. An Italian philofo- 
pher obferves, that no man defires to hear what he has already 
feen.” 

Does hot this ftrike at the root of all Trial by Jury ? Nay, at all 
formal trial whatever? Let us put a cafe to this pompous politician. 
He fays that there is no need of a trial, when the crime is manife/t anil 
notorious; for that all trial is the inveftigation of fomething doubtful, 
——We will fuppofe that his Stalian philosopher, after taking leave 
of his countrymen at the Orange Coffee-houfe, fhould, in going up 
the Hay-market, be befet with women of the town and their 
bullies; that, from allowed timidity of difpofition, and a {efficiency 
of felf-lcve to urge him to felf-defence; he thould draw his ftiletto, run 
a muck, like a Malayan, at the mob and give fome of them feveral 
mortal ftabs: We will fuppofe this done at an early hour in the 
evening and in the prefence of numbers; the inftrument of death 
being found in the phito/opher’s hands, and the victim of his 
timidity and felf-love carried in the prefemce of crowds to the 
hofpital ; where he dies. Let us now afk our Author, what would 
become of his philofophical friend, if Englifhmen did not poffefs 
the ineflimable right of a trial by Jury? Would it not be fufficient, 
on the Italian philofopher’s own principles, that the faét was mani- 
feft and notorious, to have him condemned unheard, there being 20 
need of atrial. Suxely in fuch a cafe the culprit who might be ac- 
quitted by a jury, on a formal arraignment, as an innocent philofopher, 
would be tucked up without troubling judge or jury as a guilty 
ajafin —Let not this Author, therefore, tport with privileges fo 
facred, merely to figure away certamine ingenii, or to appear grateful 
for the paltry penfion he receives as the wages of proftitution. 

After all, it is pofible this pamphlet is not the production of the 
celebrated Author of the Rambler, Indeed we find, interfperfed 
throughout, verbal omiflions or inaccuracies, by no means common 
to his pen. Thus he fays, ** To be prejudiced is always to be 
weak ; yet there are prejudices fo near to [being] laudable, that 
they have been often praifed and are always pardoned.” Again, 
** ‘This talk is, 1 hope, commonly thrown away, or raifes pailions 
different from thofe which it [7s] intended to excite.”———But thefe 
are flips that, in any other writer might be eafily pardoned. 





Art. XV. Tra&t V. The refpefive Pleas and Arguments of the 
Mother Country and the Colonies diftin€ly Jet forth; and the Impoffhi- 
lity of a Compromise of Differences, or a mutual-Conceffion of Rights 
plainly demonftrated. By Fofiah Tucker, D.D. Dean of Gloucefter. 
8vo. 1s. Cadel. : 

As we were walking along Lincoln’s-inn-fields a few days ago, 

a printed advertifement was put into our hands, announcing the 

publication 
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publication of a new political paper*, addreffed to the King, 
«+ Upon the bill hen before the Houfe of Lords, for reftraining the 
American Fithery, and thereby ftarving to death, or driving to a 
ftate of defperation, three hundred thouwfand innocent fouls.” 
« Poor fouls!” ejaculated a pious old lady, who was potting away to 
the Popifh chapel, ‘* 1 warrant they are al! good Catholics ; their 
falvation depends fo much on their oray fifth.’ But what would 
fhe have faid had fhe known that, thefe fuppofed foup-meagre, in- 
nocent finners, in danger of being famithed for want of the fith of 
the fea, were fturdy, finful Boftonian faints, that live upon the fat 
of the land! Well may our differences with them be fo irrecon- 
cileable, as this political Ecclefiaftic maintains they are, while we 
are fo divided about their real ftrength, fituation and refources. 

To the Dean’s fcheme, of giving up the right of the Mother- 
country to the government of her Colonies, and making them allies 
inftead of fubjects, the partizans for and againft the Americans, 
feem equally averfe. ‘There would yet be more propriety, perhaps, 
in the project than fuperficial obfervers may eafily difcover ; efpe- 
cially as the defire of controul, feems impoffible to be affuaged on the 
one hand, and the fpirit of licentioufnefs as impatient of reftraint on 
the other. 

We do not think, however, this Author’s manner of writing at all 
calculated to conciliate fuch jarring difpofitions fo far, as to bring 
about the expedient he recommends. Admitting the force of his 
arguments, fomething more than mere argumentation is neceflary to 
perfuade people to adopt, what they are paflictiately prepofleffed 
again, and think it their intereft to oppofe. 
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Art. XVI. Spencer’s Fairg-Queen, attempted in Blank Verfe. Canto I. 
4to. 1s. Davies. ‘ 

Our poets have been of late either remifs in their devotions to 
the Mufes, or the capricious handmaids inaufpicious to their vo- 
taries ; the prefs affording us during the prefent month, but a few 
of thofe poetical effufions, which at fome feafons are fo plentifully 
poured forth on the publick. ’ 

The Tran/pofer, as le calls himfelf, of this Canto of Spenfer, tells 
us, he undertook the work with a view to render the poem of the 
Fairy Queen more intelligible, having met with many perfons of 
underftanding and a tafte for reading; who, whilft they admire the 
imagery, invention and fentiments of the Author, do not chufe to, 
be at the pains to feek for them, amongft his. uncouth phrafes and 
obfolete ttile———We do not queftion the Tran/pofer’s veracity, 
though we think it a little odd, that any reader ‘ thould admire the 


* Number IX. of the Crifis, an anonymous catch-penny, calculated to inflame 
the minds of the ignorant and vulgar. It is farprizing that the wifdom of govern- 
ment does not hit on a method of legally fuppreiling fuch inflammatory publications. 
It is alfo ftill more fo, that the dignity of pariiament thould tkoop to give confequence 
to them, by the futile formality of having them burnt by the common hangman. 
imagery, 
! 
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imagery, invention and fentiments of an author,” and yet not chofe 


to be at the pains of looking forthem. As he fubmnts, alfo, his 
tranfpofition of the firlt Canto to the indulgent Public, as a {pecimen of 
the whole poem, the remainder of which, he fays, is ready for the 
prefs, we fhall fubmit to our readers a fhort extract from this 
{pecimen. 

«¢ No more my Mufe her thepherd’s weeds thall wear, 

But change her oaten-pipe for trumpets loud, 

And fing of noble deeds which long have flept ; 

Fierce wars and faithful loves fhall grace my fong » 

Come, Holy Virgin ! chiefeft of the nine 

Affit my genius and infpire my theme. 

A gentle Knight was riding on the plain, 

In mighty arms and filver fhield array’d, 

Wherein appear’d old dints of deepeit wounds ; 

His angry fteed chiding the foaming bit 

Difdain’d the curb: a valiant knight he feem’d, 

For noble deeds and fierce encounters form’d ; 

Upon his breait he bore a bloody crofs, 

‘The dear rememb’rance of his dying Lord, 

Whom he ador’d as living evermore ; 

‘The Mark adorn’d his fhield, emblem of hope 

Which in HIS help he had: in deed and word 

Faithful he was; yet feem’d oft’times afraid; 

Fearful he feem’d, yet dreaded was by alls 

Bound on a mighty enterprize, conferr’d 

By GLorrana, Queen of Fairy Land ; 

He long’d to prove his valour on his foe 

A Dragon horrible: befide him rode 

A virtuous Lady ona fnow-white fteed, 

Herfelf much fairer, veil’d her beauties were, 

And cover’d with a mourning robe, as one 

That inly pin’d from fome corroding woe : 

A milk-white lamb the led, that emblem feem’d 

Of her pure felf ; defcended from old kings’ 

That late had ftretch’d their {ceptres o'er the world, 

Till that foul fiend fore ravag’d all the land, 

And caft them out from all their old domains : 

Them to avenge, this knight from far fhe brought, 

And him compeli’d with the conftraints of virtue 

To rid her of her foe.” 





Art. XVII. A Poetical Addrefs to the Ladies of Bath. 40. 18. Bath, 
Crutwell, 
“* Shoot Folly as it flies.” 


Such is our Author’s motto; to which he might cautioufly have 
added, if you can. Folly, indeed, is fuch a flitting fwallow, that 
he mutt be a good markfinan who fhoots her flying. That this 
fportfman is no great adept either at Folly-fhooting or verfifying, 
will appear from a fhort extract from his exordium ; which is ad- 
érefle, not to the Ladies of Bath, but, to one Lady Eugenia; whom 
we prefume therefore to be their poetical reprefentative. 

** O thou who kere reftrain’ft my further flight, 
Condemn‘ft to darknefs, or preferv'ft in light fs 


Charity, or Momus’s Reward : A Poem. 


In whom’s contain’d the fum of man’s defire, 

Whofe virtues temper, and whofe beauties fire !—— 
The Mufe, in fearch of fomething juft and true, 

No longer-hefitates, but ftops at—you.” 


Here alfo fhould the Reviewers make a ftop, did they not fear fo 
fhort a quotation would be deemed an infufficient fample of the 
markfinan’s abilities. ‘To proceed therefore a little farther. 


«¢ Firft turn with me thy radiant eyes around, 
And take a furvey of the public ground, 
Obferve the fexes, fee the general {trife, 

The youth of either rufhing into life :. 

Mark IpHiGENI-A, fo young, fo fair, 

Her form half naked, with a mind as bare ; 

The finile of confcious beauty inher face, 

The ftep of invitation in her pace : 

Had fhe thy prudence, would the grin and ftare 
At every fool—of whom fhe fhould beware, 

With all that infipidity of face, 

For affability miitake grimace ? 

Would the, with fympathetic fhrugs, promote 
The wretch who thames the {plendor of his coat ? 
Would the exert the utmoft of-her {kill, 

To fhew the company fhe can’t fit ftill, 

Unlefs when Billy Dimple fimpers out— 

Upon my word—indeed, Mifs—without doubt ? 
Had fhe thy dignity, each flutt'ring elf 

Would thrink to nothing—or, what’s worfe—himfelf ? 
Ah! IpHiGEni-a, be thou more nice,—— 
The paths of vanity may lead to vice:! 

Thine is an age when few know what they mean, 
Too ripe for childhood, yet for wives too green : 
When fchool intrigues, and youthful follies, yield 
To the bright conquefts of an ampler field, 

And vee. forth with every rifing grace, 

To reap the harveft of a new fair face, 

(A face which may remain for ever new, 

Not made a furfeit to the public view) 

With every charm and virtue at her call, 

What fhall we fay if IpHicenta fall ? 


What indeed! but that Ipi1cENr-a, as the poet before calls her, 
mutt take the confequences of her tumble. As for us, though fhe be 
a lady, we cannot poflibly ftay to pick her up. 


Art. XVIII. Charity, or Momus’s Reward: A Poem, 4to, 15. 
Crutwell, Bath, 


Cave, Cave, namque— 
Parata tollo cornua. 
Ay, take care, Reader, for this writer is a terrible poet, we affure 
you, ; 
‘* There are, who fay,—* that I fhould now give o’er, 
As none offend me, -I fheuld write no more.” 
Really we think the good people, in charity to the Author give him 
wholefome advice : but it feems he thinks otherwifé, and exclaims, 
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*¢ © gtand miftake !—Offence I daily meet, 

Joftled by vice and folly in the fireet 5 

Fuflice I lovey—of patience cannot boat,” 
Nar we neither, when fach wretched verfifiers provoke our temper, 
As this writer, however, fays he loves Fuffice and is evidently the 
author .of the above addre/i, we fhall do him the juftice to pafs fen- 
tence on dot, in the words that clote the prefent performance. 

«¢ OBLIVION's couch, receive the pair to reft !” 


Art XIX. The ian : A Poem. 4to. 1s. 6d. Williams. 


One of thofe infipid imitations, to which the Rofciad of Churchill 
hath given birth. If the Author, inftead of calling it, the Drama, 
had ftiled it the Stage, he would not have committed fo palpable a 
mifnomer. And yet, as the ftage is now trod, it might not have 
recommended it more to public attention. How far it merits that 
attention, may be gathered trom the following lines ; which we can 
affure our readers we read with moft pleafure; and that not merely 
becaufe they are the Jaf in the Poem. 

After canvaffing the merit of the theatrical Heroes and Heroines 
of both houfes feparately, the Author deals by wholefale and gives a 
lumping pennyworth of the Nortings, as he calls all the reit, 


‘© Freth crouds prefs forward on the mufe’s fight, 
But pafs like fhadows at th’ approach of night. 
So wher the Trojan, future time f explore, 
Soucht the dwik limits of tie Stygian fhore, 
The Ghofts in throngs befet the Hero round, 
With feeble clamours, and a fhrickitie found ; 
But when he ftreteh’d, the fading forms to-chafe, 
‘Their hodies melt, he grafps the vacant fpace. ~ 
Yet ftill these nothings, infolent and vain, 
Expect proud reafon’s fentence to obtain. 
Then mark my tale, and weigh the moral well, 
If right conceiv’d, ‘twill folly’s rucenefs quell. 
The vain Florellzonce, at pride’s command, 
Sat for her portrait to a famous hand : 
The painter tried the urmoft of his kill, 
But tound it baflled by the objec ftill. 
No trace of charaéter, or glow of heart, 
Flufh'd on her face, to ttrike the glance ef art... 
In fruitlefs toil, he faw his work matt end, 
When mind, and foul no infpiration lend. 
‘Then bade the fool, fome other artift try, 
Sick of the talk, and laid his pencil by.” . 


And fo do we the pen; fick of the tafk of Reviewing this month’s 
poetry ! 





—— 
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Art. XX. Cleonice, Princefs of Bithynia: A Tragedy. As it is per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. by Fobn Hosle, 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Evans, Strand. 

It is infinuated, in the advertifement prefixed. to this. Tragedy, 
that it ftruggled through many difficulties bs make its appearance on 
the 
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the ftage ; of which difficulties the writer fays he will not trouble 
the public with a detail. As infinuations of this kind always tend to 
throw an opprobrium fomewhere, it had been but juttice to the 
parties, on whom it may bethrown, if the Author had been fome- 
what more explicit. It has been faid, chat Mrs. Barry refufed to 
play the part of Cleonice; but, as fuch refufal is a privilege in 
which capital performers are indulged, it may be doubted whether 
this circumftance reflects difcredit on the aétrefs or the author. It 
has been faid alfo, that Cleanice was at jirf rejected by the managers. 
That this redounds to the credit of the managers, is not to be 
doubted, any more than that it would have redounded till more to 
their credit, had their rejection been fixal. The difappointment 
indeed, that Mr. Hoole would in fuch cafe have met with, might 
have been mortifying; but would it have been attended with a 
greater, or lefs merited, mortification than that cf thofe writers, 
whote pieces were fuperfeded, to make way for Mr. Hoole’s ? It may 
be faid, as well in favour of him, as in excufe of the managers, that 
his former fuccefs gave him a title to preference; and that, while 
our public Theatres are private property, the caprice of the town, 
and not the merit of the poet, mult be the oracle of the patentees. 
There is too much truth, and too much reafon, in this to give us 
hopes of a fpeedy and profitable coalition between dramatic merit and 
theatric profit, In juftice, neverthelefs, to the managers, it muft be 
owned that in this cafe they appeared inclined to favour fuch a coali- 
tion, by wifhing to avoid the acceptance of Cleonice. Becomingly 
diflident, however, of their own judgment, it feems, they fubmitted 
to be directed, in a great degree, by the celebrated auther of /rene ; 
but whether, from the fuccefs that piece met with on the flage, or 
from the notion that an artift may be a good judge without being 
a fuccefsful practitioner, we know not. It is poffible this latter may 
be fometimes the cafe ; but, however competent the judge, if he be 
influenced by perfonal partiality, his decifion will be defective. Such 
feems to be the cafe at prefent: but as we profefs to be influenced by 
neither favour nor affection, the reader may depend that our judgment 
is unbjafled. On this production we fhall yet only obferve, that, 
of the three tragedies its author hath prefented the public, all of 
which are generally thorzht to be indifferent, this is the leaf indifferent 
of all: it is really a very poor cne. It is yet not quite execrable ; and 
we cannot perhaps better charadlerife it, than by applying the very 
words in which the Ariftarchus, who peremptorily anfwered for its 
fuccefs, chofe to give the character of its avthor’s writings in general: 
” They are of fuch a kind, that a fenfible man would not wih to 
** remember a fingle line of them.” After fo exprefive a declaration, 
it cannot be expected that the veneration, in which we hold the ora- 
cular decifions of this diterary Sibyl*, and our tender regard for the 
reminifcent faculties of our readers, will permit us to quote a fingle line 
of CLeonice. © 
© Uhima cumzi venit jam carminis ztas ! 

The reader, who conceives that every Siby] muft be an old woman, will do well to 
recol.eét that, by age, the fexes approximate; fo that their dificrence amouats to no- 
things if that will not fatisfy him, Jet him remeniber that, on claffical authority fy» 
‘anus et eunuchus, umus eft et idem, vel, femper off eadem. 
. + Cland. Eutrop. i. gs 
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236 Fitz-Gerald’s Appeal to the Fockey Club. 


Art. XXI. An Appeal to the Fockey Club: or a true Narrative of the 
late Affair between Mr. Fitz-Gerald and Mr. Walkers By George 
Robert Fitz-Gerald, Efy. 8vo. 1s. Parker. 

Qui me commorit, melius non tangere clamoy 
Fiebit, & in stants tota cantabitur urbe. 

So, after Horace, fings George Robert Fitz-Gerald, Efq; a gentle. 

man whofe perfonal prowefs was before fufficiently fignalized, and 
needed no addition from the freth exploit of caning Dai/y Walker. Vt 
appears, however, that he thought himfelf under fome neceflity of apo- 
logizing for giving fuch chaftifement to any thing which had the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman. To the Yockey Club, therefore, which he 
has on this occafion erected into a council of honour, he makes his 
appeal; and, we muft own, in an agreeable and fpirited manner ; his 
narrative being written with all that carelefs difregard to grammar 
and idiom, which diftinguifhes the pen of the gentleman, from the 
eroveling goofe-quills of Grub-itreet. The ftory, in fhort, is this: 
Mr. W. owed Mr. F. upwards of three thoufand pounds ; when, de- 
claring upon bis honour that he was a ruined max, Mr. F. acceded toa 
compofition of about three fhillings in the pound : but, having Ted= 
fon foon after to fufpect that Mr. W. was ftill in affluent circum- 
ftances, he upbraided him with the breach of his word of honour, 
and infifted on being paid his whole debt. This being refufed by 
Mr, W. on the courfe at Afcot races, where he was then laying high 
wagers, Mr. F. ftruck him with his cane. A challenge jome time 
after enfued, and Mr. F. having ftood W.’s fire, begged his pardon 
for the blow, as being equally improper for one gentleman to give as 
for another to take. This punétilio being fettled, and Mr. W. de- 
claring himfelf thoroughly fatisfied, Mr. Ff. who was not yet fo tho- 
roughly fatisfied, demanded farther {atisfaction, infilling either on 
being paid his money, or of being convinced of W.’s real inability 
to pay it, or, as the w/tima ratio, on exerting his right to fre. The 
latter was agreed on, and Mr. F. took aim at his adverfary’s right 
fhoulder, and * hit him to a hair ;” on which W. feil down, as if 
mortally wounded; but, being papered, as Mr. F. fays, from fhoulder 
to foot, the ball did not perforate his armour, and he was conveyed 
heme in a whole fkin. Since this event, repeated threats and chal- 
lenges have paffed at a diitance, while ‘*.day after day, week after 
week, nay month after month,” Mr. F. has enquired after his beaten 
antagonift to no purpofe. Such is the fact as here flated to the 
publick ; we are yet at fome lofs to know whether the appellant be 
in jeft or earneft in his addrefs to the individual members of his new 
council of honour; efpecially when he compliments them with being 
gentlemen of enlarged knowledge and deep erudition. 

** Can there be, gentlemen, a clearer felf-condemnation than this? 
or is there, in the whole range of ethics, a pofition fo univerfally af- 
fented to, as that excellent di€tum of Publius Syrus: 

Fatetur Facinus is, qui jup1ciuM FuGIT? 
I need not obferve to gentlemen of your enlarged knowledge, and 
deep erudition, that this golden verfe has ftood the tefl and received the 
fanclion and approbation of feventeen hundred years, and that as an in- 
conteftable proof of its extenfive and intrinfic merit, hath been adopted 
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into our own courts of equity, where it ftands with undiminithed luftre 
upon an adamantine, irrefragable, indiftruétable bafis,” 

From this fhort quotation, the reader may form fome idea of the 
fpirit and fplendour of Mr. Fitz-~Gerald’s diétion. If, however, the 
appellant be really ferious, we mutt beg leave to be, for a moment, 
ferious too, The provocation, he received, was certainly great; but 
we doubt whether a claim even to two thoufand five hundred pounds 
will jultify fo good a mark/man, in firing a piltol at the perfon who 
owed it him, efpecially if the debt were a debt of honour. His being 
fuch a markfman, indeed, might poffibly ex-ufz it to himfelf, buta 
flight deviation might have direéted the ball (aimed at the papered 
fhoulder) to the head, which we prefume was not papered. Had this 
been the cafe, and the Daifey’s brains been blown out, (which Mr. 
P.’s good genius luckily prevented) we doubt much whether the Jockey 
Club, with real pretentions to probity, knowledge and eruditjon, 
could in their confciences acquit the markjman, or appeafe even his 
confcience, in a ferious appeal on MURDER! 


Art. XXII. A Letter to Dr. Samuel Fobnfon, on his Fourney to the 

Wefern Iles. By Andrew Henderfon. 8vo. 1s, Henderfon. 

Procul, O procul efto profani ! 

Ay, “ ftand aloof, mob, and make a ring,” the combatants are 
going to engage; Mr. Andrew Henderfon againit Dr. Samuel John- 
fon. If we miitake not, the latter fomewhere obferves of a celebrated 
writer, that he ‘* had a name fuflicient to confer celebrity on thofe 
** who could exalt themfelves into antagonifts.” Whether Mr. Hender- 
fon hence attacks the Doétor with a view to his own fame, or merely for 
the honour of his country, we pretend not to judge: certain it is that 
he feems to know more of Scotland than the Doctor ; on the difplay 
of which knowledge he thus, champion-like, concludes his pamphlet : 
“t Iam your mafter in the knowledge of thefe things, and either in 
Greek, Latin, or in Englifh, can keep up a /ogomachy for half an 
hour with you. 

Incipe tu Dodlor, vis tu contendere mecunt 5 
Maxime fi tu vis, cupio contendere tecum.”” 
There lies the gantlet ; let the Doctor take it up if he dare. 


Arr. XXIII. Objervations on the Poor Laws, on the prefent State of 
the Poor, and on Houfes of Indufiry. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 

Thefe obfervations, which are addrefied to the gentlemen of the 
kingdom of England in general, and to thofe of the county of 
Norioik in particular, do honour both to the head and heart of the 
author ; who fubfcribes himfelf R. Potter. The defects of our poor 
Jaws are fo generally known and felt, as well by the poor themfelves, 
as by thofe who are burthened with their provifion, that an amend- 
ment has been long and univerfally wiihed for. We are happy to 
think they are become the ferious object of parliamentary contidera~ 
tion, and would recommend to every member of the legiflature, as 
well as to every other perfon concerned in promoting fuch amend- 
ment, the perufal of Mr. Potter’s judicious and initructive pam- 
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Arr. XXIV. Nymphomanra, or, a Difertation concerning the Furor 
Uterinus. Clearly and methodically a a the Beginning, Pro» 
grefi, and different Caujes of that horrible Diftemper. To which are 
added, the Methods of treating the feveral Stages of it, and the moft 
ai proved Remedies, Written originally in French, by M. D. T. 
de Bienville, M.D. and Tranflated by Edward Sloane Wilmot, M.D, 
$vo. 3s. Bew. 

We fhould give a more particular account of this work, were we 
convinced of the propriety of publifhing a verfion of it in the verna- 
cular tongue. Its ule to the Faculty, for whom the original is fuffi- 
cient, is indeed indifputable; though we may congratulate our fair 
countrywomen, that it is lefs neceffary even for the Phyfical prac- 
titioners in our temperate climate, than for thofe of other countries 
lefs fortunate. Add tu this, that we are neither convinced that 
fuch a perfon as Edward Sloane Wiimot, M.D. the Tranflator, 
exifts ; or to {peak plainly, that the tranflation (which appears in 
many places to be copied from a manufcript, we have ourfelves feen) 
was not furreptitioufly obtained. We mean to throw no reflection on 
the publither. Bookfellers in general, (being almoit the only tradefmen 
who know but little of the value of the commodity, they deal in) 
are in thefe refpects eafily impofed on, It becomes, however, Dr. 
Edward Sloane Wilmot to ftand forth, as well in defence of his 
perfonal identity as bis zominal right to the tranflation before us. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. XXV. Mémoire pour le Comte de Guines, Ambaffadeur du Rei, 
contre Les Sieurs Tort {SF Roger, Se. 

Memorial for the Count de Guines, Ambaffador from the Court of 
France, againjt bis late Secretaries the Sieurs Tort and Roger ; and the 
Sieur Deipech. to. Paris. Sold by Almon in London. 2s. 6d. 
The firft four pages of this memorial contain little more than a 

detail of the methods ufed in England to raife or lower the price of 

ftacks, by what is called fpeculating in the Alley, with a recapitula- 
tion of what the publick already well knew, refpecting the difpute 
between the Courts of London and Madrid, about Falkland Iflands, 

in the years 1770 and 1771. 

His Excelleucy then proceeds to inform us, that, on being ap- 
pointed Ambaffudor to the Court of London, at the commencement 
of that difpute, he employed the Sieur Tort, as his chief Secretary 
re age affairs, and the Sieur Roger as his deputy. The former of 
thefe, with one Delpech, and a teacher of French in London, the 
Count declares to have been concerned together in fraudulently 
fmuggling goods into England, under his name. But this trade, 
however beneficial, was not, it feems, fufficient to gratify the avarice 
of the Siews Tort. He preiently formed an acquaintance with a 
woman, who aflumed the title of Countefs of Moriencourt, and who 
was intimately connected with Mr. Salvador, the Jew, and witha 
number of ftock-jabbers. To them, and to the Sieurs Herzuello 
and Morphy, the Sieur Bourdieu, the Sieur Choller, the Sieur 

1 Theluffon 
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Theluffon, and others, he offered to communicate his Excellency’s 
difpatches, on condition of being allowed a third of the profits 
which might accrue from their {peculations ; and he even fcrupled 
not to affure them, that the Ambaffador was not only privy to this 
proceeding, but was allo to reap a feparate emolument from it 
himfelf. 

It was by an anonymous letter, received by Prince Mafferano, in 
March, 1771, that the Count firft obtained intelligence that Tort 
had the fmalleft connection with the publick funds ; in which clan- 
deftine practice, be it at the fame time remarked, the Sieur Roger, 
and one Vauchon, who alfo belonged to the Ambaffador’s /xite, were 
concerned with him ; in the belief, as they protefted, that it was not 
without his Excellency’s approbation, 

From this period, the Sieur Tort was denied all accefs to the 
Ambafiador’s difpatches; and from this period, all his rranfactions 
in the Alley, and thofe of his affociates, were fo abfurdly conduéted, 
that they could not poffibly have been directed by one in his fecrets, 
The object of their fpeculations was, to lower the funds, when they 
ought to have raifed them: inftead of gaming on the certainty of 
a peace, they gamed on the certainty of a war; and the 1gth of 
April convinced them of their errour, by bringing events to light, 
of which the Count, in his public character, had received authentic 
information a confiderable time before. Stocks rofe contiderably ; 
and on the zoth, the Sieur Tort, having obtained leave fome time 
before to pafs a few days in the country with certain merchants of his 
acquaintance, eloped to France. On the 2ift, the Countefs of Mo- 
riencourt waited upon his Excellency, to whom fhe was an utter 
itranger, and, with great agitation, begged to know if he could in- 
form her where the Sieur Tort was; adding, that doubtlefs he could 
not be ignorant of the vaft fums which, by Tort’s orders, Mr. Sal- 
vador had funk for his Excellency in the Alley. ‘This vifit of the 
Countefs opened the whole fcene of imipofture ; and it then appear: 
ing, that the Sieurs Roger and Vachon were accefflury ta it, the 
Ambaffador inftantly difmiffed them both. 

His Excellency omitted no meafure which might remove a poffibi- 
lity of doubt of his own innocence, and bring to juftice the offender 
Tort; whofe guiit appeared every day more flagrant. The firft in- 
telligence received of him was, that he was at Montreuil, where Sal- 
vador, by appointment, prefently joined him. There they had a 
long private conference togetticr; and from Montreuil they were 
traced to Chantilly, where a fecond conference tock place, and where 
Salvador left Tort, and fet out for Paris. From Chantilly, the latter 
wrote a letter to his Excellency, expreffing, among other things, his 
contrition for what was paft, and his hopes of mesiting forgivenefs, 
by his future condué. 

In order to facilitate the apprehénding of ‘him, the Ambaffador 
immediately tranfmitted the contents of this letter to the Duke de 
la Vrilliere, then minifter for foreign affairs. As for Salvador, oa 
his arrival in Paris, he fent for the Sicur Boyer, the Count’s barsixe 
@ affaires, and told him; that the Count de Guinés' owed him 85000 
livres, which, by his Excellency’s private directions, he bad — 
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for him in the Englifh funds; that he was well affured the Sieur 
Boyer would reimburfe him ; and that, for particulars, he referred 
him to M. Tort at Chantilly. The Sieur Boyer accordingly went 
thither; and Tort, thinking to intimidate him, complained aloud of 
the Ambaffador, and faid he had facrificed himfelf to his interefts, 
Borne away by paffion, however, he inadvertently added, that, if 
bis Excellency gave him a flab before his face, he would give his Ex- 
cellency a fab behind his back, which he little expected. 

At length an order was iffued by the Duke de la Vrilliere, to arreft 
Tort; oF which, receiving information from Delpech, who then re- 
fided at Paris, he ftole away from Chantilly to the capital ; where, 
from a counter-information of the fame Delpech, he was appre- 
hended, on the 28th of April, and committed to the Batftille. On 
the 30th of June, the Duke de la Vrilliere wrote to the Ambaffador, 
requefting his opinion, whether the banifhing Tort from Paris, to the 
dittance of twenty leagues, would be a proper punifhment for him.— 
His Excellency infifted on more feverity ; and, while matters were in 
this uncertainty, the Duke d’Auguillon fucceeded to the department 
of foreign affairs. From this minifter, the Count unexpectedly received 
letters of recall, at the end of Auguit; and, on his return, was in- 
formed, to his utter aftonifhment, that the fecret objeét of this recall, 
was an accufation brought againit him by Tort, the very man whom 
he had himfelf accufed, and delivered into the hands of govern- 
ment *, 

Though the Sieur Tort produced no proof of his charge, yet the 
Count thought it his duty, in feveral memorials, prefented to the 
King in Council, to make it appear that the whole was an abfurd 
and contradi€ory piece of calumny. This he could not but fuppofe 
‘he had cone effectually ; as it was the condition on which he was to 
be re-iaftated in the embafly. On the roth of January, 1772, he 
returned to England. ‘Tort left the Baftille a few days after ; and 
the firft ufe he made of his liberty was, to fpread a report that he 
had been juftified by his Mejefly’s council. This falfhood the Count 
contradicted, in a fpirited leiter to the Sieur Theluflon, one of the 
perfons with whom Tort had fpeculated in the funds ; which being 
tranfmitted to the French miniliry, ferved as a pietext for the crimi- 
nal profecution to which he is now expofed. By command of his 
Majeity, however, a ftop was put to the proceedings till the 4th 
of June, 1773, the King of England’s birth-day, when his: Excel- 
lency afd and obtained leave to return, and vindicate his character 
in perfon, 

Though it was not till fome days after the ftipulated time, that the 
letters of recall arrived, yet his Excellency found that the Sieur Tort 
had already lodged a criminal information againft him at Calais; 
and on that acccunt, in order to preferve the reprefentative of his 
Majefty’s perfon from indignity, he found himfelf under the humi- 
liating neceflity of returning to France by way of Dieppe. 

Such-is the fubfance of what the Count de Guines, with much 
feeming candour, alledges in his juftification, from the very difgrace- 


* To this change in the French miniftry our memorialift, more than once 
ebliquely attributes all his fubfequent difgraces. fal 
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ful offences laid to his charge. The reft of his memorial confifts of, 
what his Excellency calls, a refutation of the calumnies of the Sieur 
Tort, a proof of the mal-practices of the Sieurs Tort, Roger and 
Delpech, and other exculpatory pieces; from neither of which can 
much entertainment be derived, but to thofe who are immediately 
interefted in the caufe. 


Art. XXVI. Mémoire contre le Comte de Guines, Ambaffadeur du 
Roi, Se. 

Mears againf? the Count de Guines, Ambaffador from the Court of 
France. By the Sieur Tort, his late Secretary. 4to; Paris, and 
fold by Ridley in London. 2s. 6d. 


Andi alteram partem. 


The allegations, contained in the memorial of the Count de Guines, 
are not the only points which the Sieur Tort labours to invalidate. He 
fhews an equal, if not greater, anxiety to expofe the “ futility, or 
grofs abiurdity and contradiction” of thofe which his Excellency has, 
from time to time, fubmitted tothe King. ‘The former we have 
before us; but of the latter we can form little judgment from the 
\ partial extracts of the Sieur Tort. 

As to the charge of fmuggling goods into England, under the 
fanction of his Excellency’s name, the Sieur Tort, thinking it per- 
haps beneath his notice, is totally filent. He divides his memorial 
into fections. In the firit, he gives a kind of hittory of the Enelith 
funds, from their eftablifhment at the revolution. In the fecond, he 
aflerts, that no Ambaffador is falfe to the principles of honour, or to 
the truft repofed in him, by fpeculating in the Alley; and that the 
diplomatic body in general, as well as bis Majefiy’s miniflers them-_ 
jelves, think it no crime to do fo. In the third, he comes more im- 
mediately to the point, and infifts, that the Count de Guines was not 
acquainted with the termination of the difpute between England and 
Spain, as he pretends, on the 7th of April, 1771; ergo, that at 
this period, it is no wonder his Excellency fhould have f{peculated on 
the certainty of a war. In the fourth, he maintains, with equal con- 
fidence and warmth, that, in all his tranfactions in the Alley, he was 
nothing more than an agent of the Count de Guines. 

Upon this point the grand difpute between the Ambaffador and 
his guondam Secretary depends. 

On his arrival in London, fays the Sieur Tort, his Excellency 
retained in his pay no lefs than fourfcore domeftics, befides a dozca 
valets-de-chambre, and a band of muficians, By a letter of unlimited 
credit on Walpole, the banker, he was enabled to fupport fo expen- 
five a retinue, till about the end of Dec. 1770; when, that refource 
failing, he’was reduced to the neceflity of either living with lefs {plen- 
dour, or {peculating in the funds. The latter alternative he adopted ; 
and, as fecrecy was neceflary, he employed in that fervice, as every 
Ambaffador ought to do, a man in whom he could confide. 

That his tranfaétions in the Alley were fo unfortunate, adds the 
Sieur, there can be little caufe to wonder ; from his utter ignorance 
of what was going forward between the Courts of London and Ma- 
drid, till the 19th of April, when it was publickly announced to 
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the whole kingdom, that, the mifunderftanding being adjufted, there 
would be no war. It was by his Excellency’s orders, given to him 
in private, that he left London on the 20th. He was not even 
allowed to delay his departure a moment; his Excellency being eve 
minute afraid, that fome of the perfons, who had fpeculated fo deeply 
on his account, fhould appear before him as his creditors, and that he 
fhould not have the confidence to declare, to his face, that Tort was 
not his agent.—The Count had afferted, that the Sieur Tort eloped 
to France, under the pretext of paffing a few days in the country, with 
certain merchants of his acquaintance ; to which he had obtained his 
Excellency’s confent fome days before. The prefent memorialift refers 
to the Ambaflador’s letter, of the 24th of June, 1771, to the minifter ; 
in which he exprefsly fays, that o# the 20th of April, at nine in the 
morning, he gave bim leave to pay @ vifit to the Counte/s of Moriencourt*, 
His meeting with Salvador at Montreuil, he infinuates, was per- 
feétly accidental. He even declares, that though he had an interview 
with him at Chantilly afterwards, yet the only motive he had for 
feeking that interview was, to communicate to him in confidence 
what had happened to his Excellency, and to requeft his advice upon 
it. He owns his having written a letter to the Ambaffador from 
Chantilly, though by no means a penitential one, or at all the fame 
with that alluded to by his antagonift. On the particulars of his 
interview, at this place, with the Sieur Boyer, our memorialift is 
rather referved ; though he exculpates Delpech from the charge of be- 
traying him into the hands of government, and afferts, that Boyer 
fent this man thither, in order to prevail with him to leave France. 
After a few more affirmations and negations (and indeed both the 
publications confitt of little more) the Sieur ‘Tort clofes his prefent 
performance, with a promife of foon vindicating his innocence fill 
more Clearly, in a /econd memorial. 


* As a proof of the Ambaffador’s delinquency, the Sieur Tort afferts, that on 
the morning after his departure, when the Countefs of Moriencourt, full of alarm 
and apprehenfion, waited upon him to know if he could give her any tidings of the 
Sieur, his Excellency confetfed to her he was ruined in London, fyucezed her by the 
hand, and conjured her, in the name of God, not to {peak fo loud. 





*.* The continuation, of the pofhumous works of Profeffor ’sGravefande, 
and of the Supplement to Buffon’s Natural Hiftory, is neceffarily poftponcd 
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Publithed in the courfe of the Month, of which a farther 
account is deferred. 

Art. 27. Confiderations on India Affairs. Containing a complete 

Vindication of the Author, from the malictous and groundlefs 

Charges of Mr. Verelft, with a juft expofure of the fatal Igno- 


rance and Injuftice of the late Courts of Eaft India Direétors in’ 
e 


Londin, and of the Oppreffions and Iniquities of their late 
Soverning Servants in Bengal. The whole fupported by fo capious 
@ Collection of indifputable Authorities, as will effectually de- 
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monftrate what immenfe Injuries have been fuffered therefrom by 
the Company, the fubjugated Provinces in India, and this King- 


dom. By William Bolts. Volume the Second and Third. 4to. 


11. 105. Dod fley. 

Art. 28. 4 Treatife of Optics. By Fofeph Harris, Efg. Iluf- 
frrated by Twent -three Copper-plates. 4to. 14s. Whiie. 

Art. 29. A Differtation on the Geometrical Analyfis of the Ancients, 
with a Collection of Theorems and Problems for Exercife thereof. 
2s. 6d. Nourfe. ; 

Anr. 30. Experiments, Refearches, and Objervations on the Vitrous 
Spar, or Sparry Fluor : Being a complete Supplement to the Dif- 
coveries made by the learned Mr. Scheele, of the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm ; with the Addition of various Experiments and Obfer- 
vations, which never occurred ta Mr. Scheele. By that ingenious 
Chymift and Alchymift, at Parts, M. Boullanger, R.S.S. Tranf- 
lated into Englifh, from the Author’s Manujfcript. By Mr. Ph. 
D.G. M.D. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 

Arr. 31. Elements of Anatomy and the Animal Occonomy, from the 
French of M. Per fon, corrected and confiderably augmented: 
With Notes. By Samuel Foart Simmons. 8vo. 5s. Wilkie. 

Art. 32. The dangerous Confequences of abslifhing our Articles 
and Liturgy; the boafted Self-Contradiction in the {Twentieth 
Article retorted on the Feathers-Tavern Society, and proved an 
Inftance only +s their own Mifapprebenfion ; the Inconfiftency of 
Arianifm and Socinianifm with the Holy Scriptures. A Charge to 
the Clergy of the Peculiars belonging to the Dean and Chapter of 
Litchfield, given at Bakewell, April 23, 1774. By Thomas 
Seward, Canon Refidentiary of Litchfield. 4to. 1s. Longman. 

Arr. 33. Obfervations on feveral Pajfages in the Baok of Proverbs, 
with two Sermons. By Thomas Hunt, D.D. F.R. and ASS. 
ss. Rivington. . 

Art. 34. Logic, by Queftion and Anfwer. 2s. Baldwin. 

Art. 35. 4 Letter to a Friend onthe Subjeé of Method: /m. 6d. Cavel. 

Art. 36. The Church Member's Direétory; or, Gofpel Church 
deferibed. By Archibald Bell, zs. Johnfon. ; 


Art. 37. The Wiilof King Henry VII. From the Original in the 


Chapter-Houfe at Weftminfter. 3s. 6d. T. Payne. 

Ant. 38. A Conciliatary Addrefs to the People of Great Britain and 
of the Colonies, on the prejent important Crifis, 1s. Wilkie. 

Art. 39. What think ye of the Congrefi nw? Sc. 1s. 6d. 
Richardfon and Urquhart, | . 

Arr. 40. Common Senfe, in -Niné Conferences, between a Britifh 
Merchant and a candid Merchant of America, in their private 
Capacities as Friends. 4to. 2s. Dodiley. 

Arr. 41. Every Landlord or Tenant bis own Lawyer. By Fobn 
Paul, Barrifter at Law. 2s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 

Ant. 42. The Embarraffed Lovers ; or, the Hiffory of Henry Carey. 
£/9. and the Hon. Mifs Cecilia Nevilles 2 vot. 12mo. 6s. Lane. 
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Art. 43. The Delicate Objection ; or, Sentimental Scruple. 2 vol, 
1zmo. 5s. Lane. 

Arr. 44. The Correfpondent. An original Navel, 12mo. 3s. Becket. 

Art. 45. The Heroine of the Cave: A Tragedy, 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Evans, Strand. 

Art. 46. Love Tales, Elegies, Paftorals, Se. feleéted from the 
beft Authors, and interfperfed with feveral Original Pieces. By 

. H. Wynne. 8yo. 3s. Wenman. 

Art. 47. The Birth Place; or, Thoughts on a Vif:t made to it, 
A Poem. In the manner of Dr. Young. 1s. Buckland, 

Art. 48. The Advertifer, A Poem. 1s. Bew. 

Art. 49. Bath and its Environs, a Defcriptive Poem, in Three 
Cantos. 2s. 6d. Almon. 

Axt. 50. 4 Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecra- 
tion of the Rev. Richard Hurd, D.D. Lord Bifbop of Litchfield 
and Coventry ; aud of the Right Rev. Fohn More, D.D. Lord 
Bifhop of Bangor ; February 12, 1775. By Thomas Balguy, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Winchefier. 1s. L. Davies. 

Arr. 51. A Sermon preached at the O¢tagon Chapel, in the City 
of Bath, on the Day the late Bifoop of Worcefter was burried. 
By the Rev. George Butt, A.M. 1s. Rivington. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
Calverton, near Stoney Stratford, Bucks, March 18, 1775: 
GENTLEMEN, 

I was forry to fee your Publication commence with what I think, 
and I am far from being fingular in my opinion, a very exceptionable 
charaéter and criticifm of Dr. Prieftly’s book. I fhould not, how- 
ever, have troubled you, or the publick, with objeétions to any 
eulogies you might have thought proper to beftow upon it; if they 
hac not, at the fame time, conveyed a very unfavourable, and, in 
regard to one at leaft of the works under his examination, I will 
venture to affirm, a very injurious idea. Is it poflible for any perfon 
to read, with the fmalleft degree of attention, the Effay on Truth, 
and even fufpeét the author of withing to be a patron and promoter 
of perfecution, for the fake of opinion ; and of being adtuated with 
the fpirit of a Bonner or a Gardiner towards Mr. Hume, or any 
other of his opponents? This reproach however, Dr. Prieftly is very 
induftrious to procure him ; and you yourfelves, Gentlemen, have, 
in fome degree, given the imputation your paffport. 

As many perfons will be apt to form their opinion of Dr. Beattie, 
and of the {pirit and tendency of his work, from what has appeared 
in your Review, I have fo much confidence in your juitice and im- 
partiality, that you will not refufe a place in your next number to 
the following extracts from the Effay on Truth; which, it is cha- 
rity to fuppofe, Dr. Prieftly had, by fome unaccountable inadvertency, 
overlooked, when he brought fuch a charge againft the author. 
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If there be any obfcurity in the paffage cenfured by Dr. Prieftly, 
which I think there is not, it is but juit to explain obfcure by pa- 
rallel paflages in the fame work, that are more clear and explicit, 
But to pick out detached fentences, and to put the very worft con- 
ftructions upon them of which they are capable, and that too in 
direct contradi€tion to the author’s fentiments, plainly, exprefsly, 
and repeatedly avowed, is a practice utterly irreconcileable with 
candid criticifm, a practice which no compofition will endure, and 
which Dr. Prieftly, for his own fake, fhould be one of the laft authors 
in the world to give into. 

The extracts from the Effay on Truth, which I would defire your 
readers to compare with your quotation from Dr. Prieftly, in your 
firft number, page 11, are thefe. 

Effay on Truth, p. 381. ‘* That thofe men a& the part of good 
citizens, who endeavour to overturn the plaineft principles of human 
knowledge, and to fubvert the foundations of all religion, I am far 
from thinking. But I fhould be extremely forry to fee any other 
weapons employed againft them than thofe of reafon, and ridicule 
chaftifed by decency and truth. Other weapons this caufe requires 
not; nay, in this caufe, all other weapons would do more harm 
than good.” 

P. 563. ‘* Liberty of fpeech and writing is one of thofe high pri- 
vileges that diftinguifh Great Britain from all other nations, Every 
good fubject wifhes that it may be preferved to the lateft pofterity, 
and would be forry to fee the civil power interpofe to check the pro- 
grefs of rational enquiry. Nay, even when enquiry ceafes to be 
rational, and becomes both whimfical and pernicious, advancing as 
far, as fome late authors have carried it, to controvert the firft 
principles of knowledge, morality and religion, and confequently 
the fundamental laws of the Britifth government, and of all well re- 
gulated fociety ; even then it muft do more harm than good to oppofe 
it with the arm of flefh. For perfecution, and punifhment for the 
fake of opinion, feldom fail to itrengthen the party they were in- 
tended to fupprefs. And when opinions are combated by fuch 
weapons only, (which would probably be the cafe if the law were to 
interpofe) a fufpicion arifes in the minds of men that no other 
weapons are to be had, and therefore that the fectary, though def- 
titute of power, is not wanting in argument. Let opinions then be 
— by reafon, and let ridicule be employed to expofe non- 
enfe. 

That reafon and that ridicule are the only weapons which the 
Effay on Truth recommends; and the only weapons which I dare 
fay the author wifhes to be employed in any literary or religious con- 
tet. Thofe weapons he has wielded with uncommon force and fuc- 
cefs, in beating down the arrogance of atheifm and nonfenfe. If 
mm a juft ufe and application of them there be any thing of perfecu- 
tion, Dr, Beattie is indeed a mercilefs perfecutor, and Mr. Hume 
a melancholy inftance of its power and rage; for that he has been 
upon the rack there is no doubt, though he has had the refolution, 
or the wifdom, not to cry out. Lefs than what he has fuffered would 


certainly have crippled the vanity of any other author for life aes 
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fach is the peculiar frame, and fuch the happinefs of that Gentle. 
man’s literary conftitution, that, at a proper time, he will come 
abroad again in a new edition, unmutilated, undlemithed, and jut 
as if nothing had happened. ‘* Thofe great talents which he received 
from nature, or acquired by ftudy, he will continue to exert, and 
with the fame advantage, as before to truth, virtue, and fociety ;” 
and the heart of Dr. Prieftly will again ‘* be rejoiced at the profpeat 
of (what one would leaft expect) the great benefit that will accrue 
even to religion, both natural and revealed, from his labours.” 

Of the general merit of the difpute, and of the value of the 
objections made to the Effay on Truth, I fay nothing; as ] hope 
and believe, the author will himfelf be prevailed on to reconfider the 
fubje&. In the mean while, though utterly uaknown to-Dr. Beattie, 
I could not refrain from attempting to vindicate a work which [ 
efteem, and a character which I love, from an idle calumny that 
would prejudice thofe who are unacquainted with them. (for it can 
impofe on no others) againit both; froma calumny which has 
been circulated, with uncommon induftry, by Mr. Hume's partizans, 
and which might feem to receive fome confirmation from this freth 
chatge of Dr. Prieftly, quoted by your Review, with feeming appro- 
bation, certainly without the reprehenfion it merited. And i doubt 
not but you will pardon the treedom of this addrefs,- which aims 
only at doing a common piece of juitice to the reputation of an ex- 
cellent writer. 

Your moft obedient and moft humble fervant, 
J. BRIGGS, 

*,* We cannot help thinking Mr. Briggs rather too févere in. charging 
us with giving an injarzous idea of Dr. Beattie’s work. ‘That our accouptot 
Dr. Priettly’s Examination may to him appear exceptionable, we doubt not. 
“Quot homines tot fententiea ; it is impoflible for us, therefore, to be of every 
one’s opinion: to give a realon for our own, is all that can be expected of 
us. In the cafe before us, however, we gave no opinion ; fetting forth only 
what Dr. Prieftly advanced, in a fair quotation from him. If Mr. Briggs 
fuppofes we are partial to Dr. Pricitly or to Mr. Hume, he is miftaken : 
tho’ we own, we are no ftrangers to both. At the fame time the writer of 
the article in queftion has the pleafuure of perfonalHy knowing ‘Dr. Beattie, 
and has an high opinion both of his moderation and benevolence ; but though 
amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, magis amica veritas. As Reviewers, eipe- 
cially, it was not for us to defend a writer {v well able to anfwer for himielf 
as Dr. Beattie; to whom, if he has written inconfiftently, we paid the pro- 
per compliment of fhewing on what fide he has laid himfelf open to-his ad- 
verfary. To hint that we fhould have cenfured Dr. Prieftly for taking ad- 
vantage of fuch inconfiftency, is to miftake cur province ; there are writers, 
indeed, over whom we may, without much vanity, fet ourfelves up as ar- 
biters ; but between fuch as the Drs. Priefily and Beattie, we fheuld think 
ourfelyes fuficiently honoured to be adinitted amicable a:bitrators. 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having formed an high idea of your abilities to perform the talk, 
you have engaged in, 1 was grievoufly hurt by your wamron attacks 
on that great luminary of Englith literature, Dr. Samuel Johnfon, 
and that Phoenix of theatrical genius, Mr. Garrick ; of whole. real 
talents you cannot poffibly be ignorant or infenfible. 1 cannot con- 
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ceive but that all attempts to lower fuch exalted merit muft redound 
to your own difcredit ; befides, as the fale of your work, I prefume, 
is fome object to you, you fhoold bear always in mind the trite 
adage, that “* More flies are caught with honey than with vinegar,” 
The extenfive influence of fuch men may either fave or damn you. 
Poor Fewry-lanes Your's, &c. 


March 21,1775. A We t-Wisuer. 


*,* We are obliged to our well-auifber, of Poor Fewry-lane ; but, though 
we own the fale of our work, as it is the moft fubftantial proof of public 
approbation, is /ome objeé with us, he is utterly miltakenin thinking it cal- 
culated to catch fuch flics as are to be taken in the treacle-traps of unme- 
rited panegyric. Dr. Johnfon himielf fays; “ Criticifin has fo often given 
oceafion to the envious and ill-natured of gratifying their malignity, that fome 
have thought it neceflary to recommend: the virtue of candour without re- 
friction, and to preclude all future liberty of cenfure. Writers pofiefled 
with this opinion, are continually enforcing civility and decency, recom- 
mending to criticks the proper diffidence of them{elves, and inculcating the 
veneration due to celebrated names.” 

« I am not of opinion that thefe profefled enemies of arrogance, and {e- 
verity, have much more benevolence or modefty than the reit of mankind ; 
or that they feel in their own hearts, any other intentions than to diftinguifh 
themfelves by their foftnefs and delicacy. Some are modeft becaufe they are 
timorous, and fome are lavith of praife, becaufe they hope to be repaid,” 

« There is indeed fome tendernefs due to living writers, when :they at- 
tack none of thofe truths which are of importance to the happinei’ of man- 
kind, and have committed no other offence, than that of betraying their own 
ignorance or dulnefs. I fhould think it cruelty to crufhan infect, who had 
provoked me only by buzzing in my ear, and would not willingly interrupt 
the dream of harmlefs ftupidity, or deftroy the jeft which makes its author 
laugh. Yet I am far from thinking this tendernefs uziverfally neceffary ; 
for he that writes may be confidered as a kind of general challenger, whom 
every one has a right to attack; fince he quits the common rank of life, 
fteps forward beyond the litts, and offers his merit to the publick judgment. 
To commence author, is to claim praife, and no man can juitly afpire to 
honour, but at the hazard of difgrace. 

“ The faults of a writer of acknowledged excellence, are more dangerous, 
becaufe the influence of his example is more extenfive; and the intereft.of 
learning requires that they fhould be difcovered and ftigmatized, before they 
have the fanétion of antiquity conferred on them, and become precedents of 
indifputable authority. RA MELER, No. xciii. 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, ' 

As I think you have already made fore improvement on the plan 
of Reviews, 1 with you would carry it, with the affiftance of the 
writers, whofe works you may have occafion to confider, {till farther. 
Your tafk is an arduous one, and you cannot have too many helps, 
while you preferve a fpirit of impartiality and independence, not to 
be affeéted by perfonal or party confiderations. Not that the hint 
Iam going to give you is of my own fuggeftion. On the contrary, I 
tranfcribe it from the preface to an ingenious tract, entitled Obferva- 
tions on the principles and moving powers affumed by the prefeat fyflem 
of Pillip publifhed for Nicoll in London about ten years ago. 
The of the preface are thefe: ae 
** I think 
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«¢ Tthink it might prove no unufeful improvement of the plan of 
Reviews, and fuch like publications, and would fave the undertakers 
of thefe works a good deal of trouble upon-fonie occafions, if authors 
were to draw up an abridgement or fummary of the plan or argu. 

«gent. of their produétions, within a limited compats proportioned to 
the fize of the work. However finall any work may be, fuch an ab- 
{ira may prove very convenient to many. readers on another account, 
which I thail give in the words of Martial. 

Lemmata fi queris cur font adjcripta, docebo: 
Ut fi malueris, Lemmata fola legas.” 

Wifhing you as much fucce/s as, you have hitherto merited, and 

i may hereafter deferve, I fhail be glad if my borrowed hint fave the 

a Reviewers as much trouble, as Authors in general muft reap advan- 

j tage by adopting it. Yours, &c. 

Canterbury, March 10, 1775 J. U. 







































TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In your laft Review (for February) you have given us fome ex- 
tracts, from your ingenious colleague’s (Dr. Kenrick’s) Obfervations 
| on the Marriage Contract, written evidently with a good defign ; 

but his ftrictures on St. Paul (p. 134.) are very open to sien, 

efpecially as they are clearly founded on his own mifconceptions of 

- the Apoitle’s doctrine. A {mall attention to the whole chapter, on 

- part whereof he comments, might have fhewed him his miftake; 

for the Apoftle (ver. 26.) confines his advice to the circumftances of 

the then prefent time—zhe pre/eat diftrefs—and no man has a right to 
extend it to any other. 

But I with to refer Aim to the eighth Sermon of a volume lately 
publifhed at Oxford, written by Dr. Horbery ; and you, Gentlemen, 
to the reft of thofe Sermons, as they appear to me to be well worthy 
your perufal. The Monthly Reviewers took fome little notice of 
them in their laft ; and, what was not expected from the Monthly 
Reviewers, faid civil things of orthodox divinity. It were to be 
wifhed, that they had given the extracts they fpeak of; for perhaps 
there is no writer has appeared lately, who argues more clearly and 

conclufively on fome of thofe fubjeéts, which have of late been, and 

ul indeed ftill are, made the topic of common converfation. 

A candid acknowledgment of his miftake (if it fhould appear to 
him to.be one) will do Dr. K. much honour, altho’ it will be no 

more than a piece of itrict juftice to the infpired writer. 

; I am, Gentlemen, 

March 23, 1775. An Encourager of your Work. 


= - . >. 
ay AS 


*,* Dr. K. is much obliged to the Author of the above letter, notwith- 

_ dtanding he had been before apprized, by more than one of his friends, of 
the miftake he had inadvertently fallen into. As the errour, however, does 
not affeét the main argument of his pamphlet, he flatters himfelf the publi- 
cation of this juft reprehenfion, will not miflead the reader to fuppofe the 
points of civil and canonical Law, the great objects he had in view, are not 

* fully made out. “As to Dr.’ Horbery’s Sermons, they have been perufed by 
one of our affociates ; but, as they were publifhed laft year, and the Monthls 
Reviewers have already {poken fo handfomely of them, they mutt give placs, 
at leaft for the prefent, to more recent publications. 











